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The Literary Week. 


Tue first message to the outside world given by Mr. 
Kipling consisted of the word ‘“‘Yes.” It was his reply 
to a cablegram asking if he would join the committee of 
the William Black Memorial Fund. Already over a hundred 
pounds have been subscribed to this object, mainly by per- 
sonal friends. It is hoped that £2,000 may eventually be 
raised. Meanwhile, as a glance at our Prize Competition 
page will show, there is some indecision about the most 
suitable form the memorial should take. The original 
project for a lifeboat is the most favoured. 


A commITTEE has been formed, of which Mr. Sidney 
Lee and Mr. Thomas Seccombe are joint Honorary Secre- 
taries, for the purpose of presenting Dr. Garnett with his 
portrait on the occasion of his retirement from the British 
Museum. Subscriptions will be received by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Huth, Bolney House, Ennismore- 
gardens, §.W. Dr. Garnett may have expressed a wish 
that the memorial should take the form of a portrait. 
We do not know. But we cannot but feel that there are 
better ways of signalising honourable public service. 


Tue scuffle and competition of sixpenny and threepenny 
magazines is, as we have already stated, to be relieved by 
the production of an expensive splendour in the way of 
magazine literature, under the editorship of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, It will cost a physician’s fee—one guinea, net, 
quarterly: Each volume of the Anglo-Sazon, as it will be 
called, will contain 250 pages, in which everything (the 
prospectus informs us) that is sumptuous in type, paper, 
and illustration, everything that is learned and exquisite 
in Science and Art, everything that is exclusive in Politics 
and Family History, everything that is gay and enviable 
in Fashions and Amusements, will confront the reader. 
The very binding will assume varied historical and original 
designs, each the subject of a ‘‘ note” by Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port. The names of annual subscribers will be printed in 


each number. 


Tue death of Dr. A. B. Grosart removes a most indus- 
trious and enthusiastic student of English letters. He was 
by profession a Presbyterian minister at Blackburn, but 
his life-work was the editing of a long series of reprints of 
the neglected sixteenth and seventeenth century writers. 
The Huth Library, with Greene, Nash, Dekker and Gabriel 
Harvey; the Fuller’s Worthies’ Library, with Donne, 
Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and others; and the Chertsey 
Worthies’ Library by no means complete the list. Some of 
these editions have since been superseded ; others, printed 


by subscription in exceedingly limited numbers, are nearly 
as difficult to procure as the originals. Unfortunately, for 
all his zeal and devotion, Dr. Grosart was by no means a 
model editor. Valuable as his publications are for the 
biographical and illustrative matter which he spared no 
pains in hunting up, they are mostly of little use to the 
scholar. He was extremely inaccurate and very imper- 
fectly equipped as a critic of literature. At the same time 
his devotion to the chaotic contemporary spelling and 
punctuation shut off his work from anything like a popular 
success. 


Tue last thing that Dr. Grosart wrote was an article in 
a recent number of Englische Studien, in which he described 
a number of “ literary finds” unearthed from manuscripts 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere. Some years 
ago he issued proposals for publishing a volume of this 
material, which was to include the poems of Aurelian 
Townsend and William Strode of Christ Church. It would 
be a pity if the scheme should altogether lapse. It is to 
be feared that his death also leaves his sumptuous library 
edition of Spenser still shorn of its last volume, for which 
subscribers have waited many years in vain. Dr. Grosart 
was a kindly man, ever ready to give and receive literary 
help. For all the defects of his work, lovers of English 
poetry owe him much. 


Dr. Knapp, in his biography of George Borrow, which 
we review elsewhere, regrets that, whereas the. Bible 
Society’s letters to Borrow exist, Borrow’s letters to the 
Bible Society are lost. This is, however, not the case ; 
for the secretary has now announced that most of them 
have been found. In the next edition of Dr. Knapp’s 
work they will, we trust, be printed. 


Miss Fiona Mactxop’s new book will be published in 
the spring under the title, Zhe Dominion of Dreams. It 
will be akin in nature to her Washer of the Ford, and 
will be divided into three sections: tales, legendary and 
other, with a modern setting; narratives, mainly psycho- 
logical ; and tales with a pagan or old Celtic setting. 





Tue second volume of Sir William W. Hunter’s History 
of British India will be published in connexion with the 
Centenary of the founding of the East India Company in 
the latter half of 1900. 


Tue distribution of books through unorthodox channels 
tends to develop. The merry newsvendor whose pitch is 
at the top of Chancery-lane has added cloth bound six- 
penny novels to his pavement display. Soon we shall be 
called a nation of booksellers. 
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A cory of the Stevenson Medley lies before us. This 
volume, which consists of certain literary odds and ends 
of R. L. 8., was first put together as the bonus volume of 
the Edinburgh edition of Stevenson, and presented to 
subscribers to that set. It-was afterwards republished in 
an edition of 300 copies and ballotted for, no price being 
fixed, but ten guineas being required for five copies, the 
smallest number any one could have. The book contains 
as frontispiece a photograph of Stevenson taken in 1885 
by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. On the title-page is the printer’s 
mark of the Davos Press. The contents are: A prefatory 
note by Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ The Charity Bazaar,” “The Light 
Keeper” (two poems), ‘‘ On the New Form of Intermittent 
Light for Lighthouses,” ‘“‘On the Thermal Influence of 
Forests,” ‘Reflections and Remarks on Human Life,” 
and a number of facsimiles of the Davos Press booklets 
and leaflets, very cleverly inserted by a binder’s device. 
The volume is issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Some 
day it will be priceless. 


Tue story of some of the telegrams which were sent 
from persons of note to Mr. Kipling, and printed in the 
papers, is told by C. K. 8S. in the Zllustrated London News. 
‘‘ Now, however,” says he, ‘‘ everything is explained, and 
the explanation excuses an otherwise jarring note in the 
sympathy called forth by the illness of one of our most 
distinguished writers. It was an enterprising New York 
Sunday paper that rained down prepaid cablegrams upon 
these numerous ladies and gentlemen. They could scarcely 
do otherwise than answer them, and one or two may be 
excused if, in the hurry of answering, they sent messages 
that were not in the very best taste.” 


Mr. Hentey’s literary causerie has not yet begun in the 
Pall Mali Magazine; but in the April number Mr. G. 8. 
Street, who is also to supply a monthly dissertation—on 
men and things—makes his bow. ‘From a London 
Attic” is his title; but that is only Mr. Street’s amusing 
way. No one would be less comfortable in an attic than 
himself. Beginnings are always difficult, and therefore 
Mr. Street must not be judged too hardly; but his first 
instalment is truly rather thin. His illustrator is Mr. 
S. H. Sime, who grows steadily stronger. In these 
thumbnail drawings there is a remarkable fancy at work ; 
but in illustrations to a story called “The King’s 
Taster,” elsewhere in the same number, Mr. Sime proves 
himself a fine imaginative draughtsman. 


Tue instructions to critics and spectators, printed on the 
programme of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, ‘‘ Ceosar and 
Cleopatra,” which has just been acted for copyright pur- 
poses, are amusing. Thus: “The play follows history as 
closely as stage exigencies permit. Oritics should consult 
Manetho and the Egyptian Monuments, Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, Strabo (Book 17), Plutarch, Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Appian of Alexandria, and, perhaps, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. Ordinary spectators, if unfamiliar 
with the ancient tongues, may refer to Mommsen, Warde- 
Fowler, Mr. St. George Stock’s Introduction to the 1898 
Clarendon Press edition of Cssar’s Gallic Wars, and 
Murray’s Handbook for Egypt. Many of these authorities 
The 


have consulted their imaginations, more or less, 
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author has done the same.”’ In the caste the age of Cssar 
is given as fifty-four and of Cleopatra sixteen. 


A urrttez while ago we gave a list of some of the English 
words which are now in constant use in France. The 
contra account has again been drawn up by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, after its annual custom, and we find that in 1898 
only on 95 days out of the 313 have the Times’ leaders 
been free from French and other alien phrases. Altogether, 
255 different foreign expressions have been used by the 
Times’ leader-writers during the year, chose jugée figuring 
31 times, dossier 14 times, Ausgleich 18 times, communiqué 
6 times, hinterland 23 times, régime 14 times, status 
7 times, status quo 9 times, personnel 6 times, bordereau 
27 times, and /ikin 14 times. It will be seen that the 
Dreyfus Oase is much to blame. 


Mr. Ricnarp Harpine Davis, who is now in England, 
recently tried an interesting experiment. He sent letters 
to America by Boy Messenger instead of by post, in order 
to — well, to win a bet. The boy engaged was one 
Jaggers, a sharp lad whom Mr. Davis had reason to trust. 
When asked, he expressed no surprise—OChiswick or 
Chicago, Bloomsbury or Boston, it was all one to him— 
and said he would be ready when Mr. Davis was. He is 
now on his return journey. In New York Jaggers was 
féted, and his printed opinion is that that city is “ all 
right,” but there should be better tea in it. Mr. Davis’s 
books, he said, have hitherto been neglected in London, 
but probably “will be read now.” ‘“ Now” is good. 
Jaggers suggests Gallagher, one of Mr. Davis’s best 
characters, not only by name and age, but also by 
shrewdness. 


A urtT1x collection of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford 
has just been published. To this we shall return again, 
but here we quote the following testimony of an English 
merchant to the preachers of St. Andrews two hundred and 
fifty years ago: “I came to Irvine, and heard a well- 
favoured, proper old man [David Dickson], with a long 
beard, and that man showed me all my heart. Then I 
went to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet, majestic- 
looking man [R. Blair], and he showed me the majesty 
of God. After him I heard a little fair man [Rutherford], 
and he showed me the loveliness of Christ.” English 
merchants do not write like that now. 


Tae story of how Mr. Anthony Hope’s successful play, 
“The Adventure of Lady Ursuia,” came to be staged at 
all is told in the New York Bookman: “ One day during 
his visit to America over a year ago, Anthony Hope was 
combating an argument with Mr. R. H. Russell, the New 
York publisher, that he had a knack for the stage. Mr. 
Russell was trying to persuade him to dramatise Rupert oy 
Hentzau himself, instead of putting it into the hands of a 
playwright. Just to convince Mr. Russell that he was 
mistsken, Anthony Hope said he would hunt up ‘a sad 
little thing,’ that he had attempted and in disgust had 
buried in the bottom of his trunk. ‘The Adventure of 
the Lady Ursula’ was put in rehearsal the next day.” 
The rest everyone knows. 
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Unner the title Catherine Morland a French translation 
of Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey has just been published. 
The translator is M. Félix Fénélon. 


In a recent prize competition originated by Za Lecture 
(Geneva), a journal for librarians, the winning list of 
“thirty-three novels suitable for a boy’s library” con- 
tained the names of twelve British and American authors. 
They are represented by Scott (twice), Swift, Miss Yonge, 
Mrs. Stowe, Dean Farrar, Mrs. Wood, Miss Alcott, Mayne 
Reid, Fenimore Cooper, Mrs. Burnett, and Miss Mont- 
gomery. It seems strange to find Stevenson unrepre- 
sented; and, among living authors, Mr. Henty. 





Tue first chapters of Tolstoy’s new novel, Resurrection, 
will begin to appear next Saturday, the 25th, in French, 
German, American, and English papers simultaneously. 
The first rights of publication in this country have been 
granted to the Clarion. 


A YEAR or so ago, our readers will perhaps remember, 
a firm of photographers, wishing to include Walter 
Savage Landor in a series of eminent authors, asked us 
to forward a letter from them to him asking for a sitting. 
And now the Chronicle states that a well-known firm or 
London music publishers received a few days ago a lette, 
from the organist of a church in New London, Connecticut 
preferring the following request: “‘ Would you kindly 
inform me how a letter will reach Mr. Ben Jonson, 
author of song words, ‘Drink to me only with thine 
eyes ’ ? ” 


A sew series of Mr. Dooley’s utterances is in prepara- 
tion in America. The title will be Mr. Dooley in the Hearts 
of His Countrymen. Meanwhile, Mr. Dooley in Peace and 
in War is, in America, in its fortieth thousand. 


Tue readers of Literature in America have been playing 
the Academy game, with the result that of the thirty-three 
Immortals already decided upon Mr. W. D. Howells comes 
out first, and Prof. Fiske and Mark Twain are bracketed 
for second place. This is the list, though not perhaps in 
its final form : 


W. D. Howells. Margaret Deland. 
John Fiske. Paul Leicester Ford. 
Mark Twain. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. James Whitcomb Riley. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Bret Harte. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
8. Weir Mitchell. Richard Watson Gilder. 
Henry James. Henry M. Alden. 
George W. Cable. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- Ward. 
John Burroughs. Richard Harding Davis. 
Henry Van Dyke. Henry B. Fuller. 
Frank R. Stockton. Mrs. Annie T. Slosson. 
Donald G. Mitchell. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Richard Henry Stoddard. John C. Van Dyck. 
Bronson Howard. Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Bliss Carman. Lafcadio Hearn. 

Owen Wister. 


There are several notable omissions from the above list 
which will probably strike readers at once. But that is a 
peculiarity of the Academy game. 
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“Tue Art of William Morris” will form the subject of 
the Easter Number of the Art Journal. The monograph 
will be written by Mr. Lewis F. Day, and illustrated by 
fifty designs and other works, among them examples of 
stained glass, tapestries, carpets, silks, curtain fabrics, 
chintzes, wall-papers, tiles, embroideries, and decora- 


, tions. 


Tue dedication of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s new 
novel, 4 Double Thread, runs thus : 


If, in the circle of my friends, there be 

One who will take this volume, writ by me, 
And not on all its imperfections look, 

But rather see the pathos and the wit 

Which I have tried, yet failed, to put in it— 
To her (or him) I dedicate my book. 


It is an odd coincidence that so unusual o name as 
Mesurier should be found in two novels in one week— 
Miss Fowler’s 4 Double Thread and Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
Young Lives. 


WE said something last week about the case for the 
writers of introductions to standard books, as against 
superfine critics who deprecate the practice. In Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s introduction to one of Miss Austen’s novels, in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s edition, he states the situation very 
clearly and well. Thus: 


One of the curiosities of modern criticism is a marked 
impatience of new prefaces to old books. Considered from 
one side only, the objection is intelligible. To the critic 
who can do without it, an introduction has no value; and 
if, in addition, it is inept and uninspired, he is fully justi- 
fied in complaining that its lifeless bulk should be obtruded 
between the work and his nobility. But, on the other 
hand, assuming it to be capable and instructed, it is surely, 
a mistake to conclude because one exceptionally-gifted 
reader finds it superfluous that it is not required by other 
people. The theory of its uselessness can only be supported 
by supposing that everyone comes to a fresh reprint of a 
classic as well equipped as some particular critic—in other 
words, that all the world is so familiar with every existing 
introduction to the masterpiece concerned as to make any 
additional ‘preliminary matter” a mere impertinence. 
This is a palpable error; and it may be doubted whether 
even critical omniscience would claim so much. The truth, 
is, that such a book—unless bought solely for some acci- 
dental difference, as formzt, illustrations, type, or paper— 
nearly always comes into the hands of a large percentage 
of its public for the first time, and any preface which it 
contains is as new to its new readers as if the volume had 
never before had its literary gentleman usher. 


But the literary gentleman usher. must, of course, do his 
work well—that is understood. 


A corrEsPonDENT of the Birmingham Gazette writes, 
apropos of our article on Dr. Sebastian Evans last week : 
“Your pleasant notice of Dr. Sebastian Evans and the 
notice in the Acapemy mention his literary work as dating 
from 1865. MayI mention that in 1852 a series of twelve 
sonnets on the Duke of Wellington were published and 
much admired at Cambridge? In Dr. Hart’s Life and 


a 
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Letters we find: ‘A man named Evans has published a 
more than respectable set uf sonnets on the Duke’s 
death.’ ” 








Bibliographical. 

I wonpzr whether the performance at St. George’s Hall 
on Monday evening has caused any special demand for 
copies of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, ‘‘ Locrine” ? The work, 
published originally in 1887, reached a second edition in 
1896, after rather a long interval. When will the third 
come? I am inclined to believe that Mr. Swinburne is a 
little-bought poet, and that this is so, largely, if not 
mainly, because his books are issued and maintained at 
such (comparatively) high prices. People cannot afford 
such sums nowadays. I would suggest that Mr. Swin- 
burne should sanction the publication of a much cheaper 
edition of his works, both in prose and in verse. Those 
works are numerous and make a library in themselves. 
The verse, I am sure, would (except, perhaps, in the case 
of the bulkier tragedies, such as “ Bothwell”) sell much 
better at a low price than it does now at a high. Why 
not try the experiment with the lyrical volumes, at any 
rate ? 

The claim made by Sir Frederick Pollock (in a passage 
quoted by Sir M. Grant-Duff in his Notes from a Diary) to 
the joke about “stroking the dome of St. Paul’s by way of 
pleasing the Dean and Chapter,”’ raises a curious point in 
chronology. Lady Holland’s Life of her father, in which 
the joke (as we all remember) is ascribed to Sydney Smith, 
was first published in 1855. Now, as Sir F. Pollock was 
born (according to Who’s Who) in 1845, it is clear that 
he must have uttered the witticism before he was ten 
years old, or else how could it have got into Lady 
Holland’s book? Moreover, it must have achieved a wide 
circulation, or it could not have come to be attributed so 
soon to Sydney Smith. We can reconcile the two-fold 
origin of the mot only by assuming that Sydney Smith 
made it first and Sir F. Pollock (quite independently, of 
course) afterwards. 

Most of us, I think, must have been surprised when, 
reading of the death of Dr. Grosart, we read also that he 
was then only a few years over sixty. He had done such 
an immense amount of solid (though not always fruitful) 
work that we had thought of him, I fancy, as older than 
he was. What a typical Dryasdust! yet how enthusiastic, 
how Jaborious! The serious student of English literature 
must needs be grateful to him for his many careful re- 
prints. Yet to how many English people was he known 
even by name? Mr. Andrew Lang once wrote a ballade 
with the refrain, “I am not in Men of the Time.” It is 
significant of much that there is no mention of Dr. Grosart 
in Who's Who. 

Permit me to supply a brief supplement to the account 
of Dr. Sebastian Evans’s literary career which appeared 
in last week’s Acapemy. On at least one occasion Dr. 
Evens sought fame as a dramatist. That was when he 
prepared an adaptation of Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde oii ’on 
s’ennuie,” and brought it out at first at Bournemouth and 
afterwards at the Gaiety, London, under the title of 
“Culture.” This was in 1884-85, At the Gaiety, I regret 
to add, the play (in which Dr. Evans had collaborated 
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with Mr. Frank Evans) was not a success—a result partly 
due, I have always thought, to the inadequacy of the 
representation. 

The world knows next to nothing of its greatest women. 
Here is a Miss (or Mrs.) Anna Sewell who has written a 
book which has been sold by the thousands of thousands ; 
and yet I, who call myself, forsooth, a bookman, have 
never read, have never even seen, that masterpiece! Is 
it not monstrous (as Hamlet says) that Black Beauty: 
the Autobiography of a Horse, should have been sown broad- 
cast over the world ever since 1877 (that seems to have 
been its date of birth), and that I should be none the 
better for it! So far as I know, Black Beauty is Miss 
(or Mrs.) Anna Sewell’s single achievement. She bas not 
had the literary fecundity of her not Jess popular namesake, 
Elizabeth Missing Sewell, of whom even I have heard. 

Talking of Miss E. M. Sewell, who is in her eighty-fifth 
year, I am led to think of another “ grand old lady ”’ of 
literature—Miss C. M. Yonge. I have on my table, fresh 
from her still active pen, the ninth series of her well- 
known Cameos from English History, the first series of 
which made its appearance just thirty years ago. Miss 
Sewell possibly regards Miss Yonge as quite a youthful 
person, for Miss Yonge is only in her seventy-sixth year. 

Though Miss Florence Marryat is known to thousands 
as a very fertile novelist, not many of those thousands, I 
suspect, are aware that she has for a good many years 
had associations with the stage. I have a dim recollec- 
tion of having myself seen and heard her (in the provinces) 
in one of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas; and now I note that 
so recently as last week she appeared as an actress in a 
play of which she is part author. The play was “The 
Gamekeeper,” and the theatre that of Kilburn, N.W. 
Miss Marryat’s daughter Eva was a professional player; 
she likewise have I seen and heard upon the boards. 

Mr. Redway’s reference to certain contributions by Mr. 
Alfred E. T. Watson to the pages of London Society in the 
early sixties reminds me that Mr. Watson was generally 
credited with the authorship of some critical essays on con- 
temporary dramatists which figured in that magazine at 
the same period. They were signed, I fancy, ‘ Peyton 
Wrey.” Ido not think Mr. Watson ever published them 
in book form, and probably they would not now represent 
the mature opinions of the dramatic critic of the Standard. 

It is curious that we should be so badly off for English 
Lives of Robespierre. That by George Henry Lewes, 
which is so soon to be re-issued, came out in 1849, just 
half a century ago! However, its republication at this 
moment is acceptable, for it will help to correct the popular 
impression of Robespierre as only a bloodthirsty monster, 
and will show that M. Sardou has historical justification 
for the much more engaging portrait of Robespierre which 
(it is understood) he has drawn for us in the work we are 
all of us looking forward to. 

I find the late Mr. Henry Herman described by a literary 
paper as “‘joint author, with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, of 
‘The Silver King’ and ‘Claudian.’” It is true, of course, 
that Mr. Herman and Mr. Jones joined in the production of 
“The Silver King,” but in the case of “‘Claudian” Mr. 
Herman’s collaborator was not Mr. Jones, but Mr. W. G. 
Wills. Tuz Bookworm. 





Reviews. 


Six-Foot-Three. 


Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow. By 
William I. Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D. Two vols. (Murray. 
32s.) 

A LAD who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk ; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb ; 
Can tune a song and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend ; 

And, though averse to brawl and strife, 
Will fight.a Dutchman with a knife ; 

O that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six-foot-three. 


Such was the autobiography in little which George Borrow 
wrote of himself in 1824, when he was twenty-one years of 
age, and we are sorry to have tosay that Dr. Knapp’s eight 
hundred large pages do not add much to it. Of Setoe’s 





GEORGE BORROW. 
From the Picture in the Possession of John Murray. 


writings, their a and progress, of his travels and 
vicissitudes, of his friends and enmities, we are told much. 
But the kernel of the matter, the man himself, eludes us. 
The work, in fact, is more an exaggerated bibliography 
than a biography: for the books are in the foreground 
and the man in the back. It is odd that so keen a 


partisan as Dr. Knapp, who has literally devoted some 
of the best years of his life to the preparation of this 
book, should be so weak on the human side of his hero. 
But so it is. It is true that Dr. Knapp never saw his hero, 
and therefore could hardly describe him from life; yet it is 
the duty of a biographer to attempt to reproduce his man. 
Dr. Knapp makes no such attempt. 
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From a truthful Life of Borrow, Dr. Knapp seems to 
believe, all mystery must evaporate. Borrow the man, as 
we see him in Lavengro, was one of whom itis impossible to 
hear too much. He fascinates at every turn. His mystery, 
his native freemasonry, his faculty for alighting upon 
curious incidents and odd people, his indomitable gift of 
picturesqueness, which never deserted him, his open-air 
enthusiasms, his passion for hobbies so dissimilar as 
fisticuffs and philology, his intimacy with gypsies and 
murderers (he was the close friend of two murderers of 
renown—H. and Thurtell), his love of horses, his 
strength and majestic height, his delicate white hands, 
his hatreds and spites, ‘his strange lonelinesses and 
stranger companionships, his mysterious absences and 
meteoric presences — everything about him makes its 
appeal to the imagination of the reader, especially, 
perhaps, of the young. English literature does not con- 
tain a more attractive figure. Hence the interest which 
these pages of Dr. Knapp’s are certain to excite, but not, 
— to satisfy. A judicious blend of Lavengro and 

r. Knapp would have made a book of the highest literary 
value. ! Lavengro is absent, and if we want the blend 
we must make it ourselves All the mystical, unreal light 
has ceased to play upon our hero; and that portion of him 
which is siteghil these pages is not particularly attractive, 
and certainly not, however Dr. Knapp would have us believe 
it, lovable. No biographer, however, could make him that. 
We will admire Borrow through thick and thin, but to love 
him is difficult. Nor did he want love. 

Of Borrow the man we should have in all these pages 
no glimpse at all were it not for a scrap or two of remi- 
niscence written by other persons and quoted by Dr. Knapp. 
Here, for example, is the account of Borrow in 1854 (aged 
fifty-one), as written by the late Rev. J. R. P. Berkeley, 
— of St. Cleer in Cornwall, near the Borrows’ ancestral 

ome: 

He must have been, I should say, full six feet four inches 
in height—a very well-built man, with somewhat of a 
military carriage ; snow-white hair ; dark, strongly marked 
eyebrows ; his countenance pleasing, betokening calm firn. 
ness, self-confidence, and a mind under control, though 
capable of passion. His frame was without heaviness, but 
evidently very powerful. His hands were small for 
his size, beautifully formed, and very white. He was very 
vain of his hands, which he used to say he derived from 
his mother, who was of Huguenot extraction. He was, 
when in the vein, a delightful talker. It will give some 
idea of the effect of his appearance if I recount a circum- 
stance which occurred on his first visit at the Vicarage. 
My eldest son, then between ten and eleven years of age, 
having been introduced, stood with eyes fixed on him for 
some moments, and then without — left the apart- 
ment. He passed into the room where his mother was 
engaged with some ladies, and cried out, ‘‘ Well, mother, 
that 1¢@ a man.” He could find no other words to express 
his admiration. The child’s enthusiasm evidently delighted 
Borrow, who, from all I saw of him, I should judge to 
have been singularly alive to, and grateful for, tokens of 
affection. 

We soon came to delight in his society. He often 
dropped in of an evening, when he would, after tea, sit in 
the centre of a group before the fire with his hands on his 
knees—his favourite position—pouring forth tales of the 
scenes 7 had bg in his pr npn lig oe 
amon e ies 0 in, sometimes among those o 
En land, Then he weal suddenly spring con his seat 
and walk to and fro the room in silence; anon he would 
clap his hands and sing a gypsy song, or perchance would 
chant forth a translation of some Viking poem; after 
which he would sit down again and chat about his father, 
whose memory he reve as he did his mother’s; and 
finally he would recount some tale of suffering or sorrow 
with deep pathos—his voice being capable of expressing 
triumphant joy or the profoundest sadness. 

Without that description of Borrow in later life we should 
be nowhere, and it is fortunate that Dr. Knapp was able 
to obtain it. And this , in a letter from Hasfeldt, 
a Danish friend whom Rewer met in St. Petersburg, is 
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also illuminating: ‘Do you still sing when you are in 

ood humour? Doubtless you are not troubled with many 
friends to visit you, for you are not of the sort who are 
easily understood, nor do you care to have everyone 
understand you; you prefer to have people call you 
gray and let you gae.” That was Borrow to the life: 
he preferred to have people call him gray and let him 

ae. 
7 Dr. Knapp’s conception of the duties of Borrow’s 
biographer differs from our own. He seems to hold that 
Borrow having written his own intimate life, principally in 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye, and elsewhere in his other 
books, it would be presumptuous to do it again. The 
following passage explains his view : 


No truer books were ever penned than The Bible in Spain 
and Lavengro—Romany Rye. There is no mystery about 
them, if you have the key. And what is the key ?—onl 
Sympathy! Believe them and read and weep and feel. 
Believe them and then investigate. Investigate the times 
in which Borrow lived and wandered and struggled and 
wrought, as the First Volume of this work will are. Not 
in the public documents of civil history, but in out-of-the- 
way pamphlets, obscure handbooks, local almanacs, rural 
newspapers, and old magazines—all long ago obsolete and 
now despised, found on the twopenny shelf of country 
books on market days. That is where I met Lavengro 
and Romany Rye and rejoiced to find them true. There I 
found the author of them to be no banshee, no brownie, 
no mystery atall. The brétima—the haze of Galicia—the 
forerunner of corpse-candles, witches, and all the “ fair 
family” of Celtic mythology—fades into thin air under 
the microscope of honest inspection, and untiring search in 
letters, registers, records, newspapers, poll-books, army 
lists, and all the forgotten dust-heaps of shop and attic. 


Yet a man’s mind cannot exceed itself. If it produces an 
effect of mystery, mystery must first belong to it. Borrow 
is not accounted for by an array of local papers and old 
memorandum books. The best way, then, to consider 
these two volumes is as a companion, a handbook, to 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye. But it is not the best 
result of so much loving care and patience as Dr. Knapp 
has bestowed. He should have re-created Borrow for us ; 
have set him four-square to the wind on the heath; 
incorporating passages from his works where needful to 
add vivid picturesqueness to his narrative. 

Dr. Knapp is the sturdiest, staunchest champion a man 
could have. He will allow nothing to be said against his 
hero. Miss Martineau dared to record the fact that when 
Norwich heard that George Borrow had been appointed 
an agent of the Bible Society there was one burst of 
laughter from all who remembered his early days. 
Probably it was so: human nature is like that; human 
nature dislikes conversions of any kind, and always looks 
on ironically when they occur. But Dr. Knapp is furious; 
he attributes Miss Martineau’s remark to the venom of 
a provincial blue-stocking, and quotes a passage from 
a letter of Borrow to his mother by way of comment on 
the incident: ‘“‘The Russians do not know as much as the 
English, but they have not their fiendish, spiteful dis- 
—. If Miss Martineau disliked Borrow, Borrow 

isliked her brother, the great Unitarian, more. The 
cause was sufficient for so inflammable and unreasonable 
a creature. Dr. Martineau, when Borrow’s schoolfellow 
at the Norwich Grammar School—probably his only 
schoolfellow still living—was once told off to “horse” 
George while the master administered a thrashing. It 
was no fault of James Martineau that he was chosen thus 
to officiate, nor can the experience have. been pleasant ; 
but Borrow neither forgave nor forgot. Years afterwards 
he left a party in a hurry rather than meet this object of 
his rancour. We hasten to add that we do not for one 
moment wish to blame Borrow for his feeling in the 
matter: he was as God made him, and he had all the 
— of his defects. Without these unswerving preju- 

ces, he would have written much tamer books. 
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Another lady who comes within Dr. Knapp’s scorn is Miss 
Frances Power Oobbe, a neighbour of Borrow at Bromp- 
ton. In Miss Cobbe’s autobiography are descriptions of 
Borrow’s flighty ways in his old age, his contradictory 
methods of conversation, his little tempers and -crotchets. 
Miss Oobbe’s _ en injustice ” oP 
Knapp’s phrase in referring to these passages; and else- 
whe ke aalies her with “ the harmless poignancy of her 
sex.” But, if he doubts them or dislikes to see them in 
print, why does he reproduce them? To object to Miss 
Cobbe’s narration, and then to give it fresh Berger is 
illogical, unless he has means of refutation. But whereas 
Miss Cobbe knew Borrow, and writes with every sign of 
veraciousness, Dr. Knapp did not come on the field until 
Borrow was no more. Either the passage should have 
been quoted without atrabilious comment, or left out. If 
Dr. Knapp were less of a partisan and more of a biographer 
he woul ise the truth of the account. Borrow was 
often a difficult, wrong-headed man, and there is no need 
to blink the fact. Indeed, Dr. Knapp quotes a corre- 
spondence about a dog which is proof enough that the 
author of Zavengro was awkward tolive with. Many great 
men are. 

Yet, in spite of blemishes and omissions, let it not be 
thought that Dr. Knapp’s volumes are dull. They are not, 
but compression and concentration would have made them 
far more interesting. We miss so many of the character- 
istics of good biography: the temperate, all-round view of 
the subject, the quiet progress, the occasional pauses for 
breathing time, the anecdotage. Dr. Knapp never attempts 
to bring his readers into intimacy with Borrow by means 
of anecdotes of him, of which several are extant, and 

robably authenticated. None are given here. And of 
ewell, who has been alleged to be the original of 
the Flaming Tinman, there is not a word. Nor is there 
much a for Borrow did not mix much with 
other men of letters or persons of note. He went his own 
way, head first, little amenable to the wishes of others. 
Such natures do not receive many letters. The circum- 
stance does not in the least detract from Borrow’s character, 
but it makes his biography somewhat unusual among lives 
of literary men. He met authors now and then, but they 
made him unhappy. He was too much a man of action 
and free thought to care for mere writers. His own literary 
work was always based upon personal action and ees 
Without some foundation in fact he was helpless: his 
method was to take a realincident and bring to it his 
wer for “toning-up” and his wonderful gift of 
ramatic force, by which he made it live again and 
invested it with mystery. Everything he wrote about 
he had first seen: he did not, as most story-tellers do, 
evolve it from within. Hence the company of most story- 
tellers and bookmen was not sought by him, however much 
they might have desired that of himself. His best lite 
friend in his — was Richard Ford, author of Zhe Ha 
book for Travellers in Spain, and a man of an independence 
not inferior to Borrow’s own. To Ford’s advice much of 
the excellence of Borrow’s books may perhaps be attri- 
buted. The letters quoted by Dr. Knapp are splendidl 
direct and sensible. Yaw is one bearing upon Z'he Bib 
in Spain: 


My advice again and again is to avoid all fine writing, 
all descriptions of mere scenery and trivial events. What 
the world wants are racy, real, genuine scenes, and the 
more out of the way the better. Poetry is utterly to be 
avoided. If Apollo were to come down from heaven, John 
Murray would not take his best manuscript as a gift. 
Stick to yourself, to what you have seen, and the people 
have mixed with. The more you give us of odd 

ewisb le the better. . . . Avoid words, stick to deeds. 
Never think of how you express yourself ; for good matter 
must tell, and no fine writing will make bad matter good. 


Don’t be afraid that what you may not think good will not 
be thought so by others. It often happens just the 
reverse. . . . Give us adventure, wild adventure, journals, 








language book, sorcery, Jews, Gentiles, rambles, 
and interior. of Spanish prisons—the way you got in, 
out. No author has yet given us a 
into ‘the iniquities, the fees, the 
» &e. It will be a little d Ja Thurtell, but you.see the 
: like to have it so, Avoid rant and cant. Dialogues 
e! sLalways tell they ‘are‘drama atic and give an air of reality.’ 
And” hete is“andther ‘written to Borrow while Lavengro 
was‘on'the sooWe 
big Never mind,nimminy-pimminy thinking subjects 
; : Thi ore low insane of —_ 1, onan rang 
Tags : poverty, ye w her and how. pictur 
fy re que! I hate, your silver fork, kid sheme, onrly-haized 
en ool — one’ cuckoo note of common-place convention- 
Jet glities! -» Hechos !* Hechos'!* Lay ‘gbout you boldly . and 
{. .4i manfully; and ‘your‘good ship will sail-over these puddle 
10> stones. 4°. Lay it-on thick ; butter the: bread. on ‘both 
fau.. Sides. iLebrae. odty 2a Ta - aan aa i ES SS $n “4 
This::was ‘the best kind-'6f advice Borrow could have, 
Why does: not sémeone give us the Life and Letters of 
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wiles 2.2 JA SoaPs Pilgrimage. ‘ 
GUHt Ls: 30 Us i ond, ‘ 
My Inner Iife,; being .« Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
_ Autobiography. By John Beattie Crozier. (Longmans. 14s.) 
#’ tiost?’dlturing book is a metaphysical Pilgrim’s 
Progen of ‘a unique ‘kind, how orm probably Dr. 
Srozier himself is not aware. “It tells, the adventures of 
a:soul' among the philosophies, and it is written with the 
éxéiting ‘vividness ‘of: a ‘realistic romance ; you pass from 
int to point, as you from incident to incident ‘in 
Deebinens Aenea or Gil Blas, or Lavengro, or Kidnapped. 
Youn-guiltily.‘turn tothe close, long before reaching it, to 
see... whether Dr. -Orozier escaped from the dungeons of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, whether he succeeded in his quest 
for thie-Absolute ; ‘in doing so, your eye is caught by the 
breathles “word “Hegelianism, and you read a bit to 
is hex ggg in. that . bewildering labyrinth or 
‘pool 5, you i 


izzy: whi * read, with an almost indecent 
the Remarkable Episode of Carlyle ; you follow, 







aug 
with agitated. expectancy, all the varied fortunes of Dr. 
Qrovier’s.candid and valiant soul.:— - 


'To;vary the’ métaphor, he may call his chapters by 
what sober: ‘names he pleases, but the chapters them- 
sélvés remind ‘us ofthe headings in sportsmen’s Remi- 


niisden P:"* How a Took . my . ago Fence,” or 
“Tnded my, First Salmon,” or, going higher, “ Bowled 
Over, agg Lion.” We : - know. those . titles, 


and thejoy of memory with which the writer recounts 
his ‘feat... Sometimes it is a record of thrilling peril— 
‘Hew. a Tiger Almost Did for Me”;° but Dr. Crozier, 
telling how tm mid-Atlantic the universe collapsed about 
him by his discovery of a fatal flaw in Mr. Spencer’s 
doéctrine:is to the full as moving; he describes his state at 
such and such a time.of mental and spiritual 
he’ was! reduced to:live-upon Macaulay, and found him 
thin: diet for-the-soul ;.how, for months: together, he fed 


off De‘Quincey:andHazlitt and other essayists, and: felt: 


hungry. all the while; and if his poverty had been that 
of bedily:privation,; he could not have made his narrative 
yoré ‘poignant and arresting. When he comes into his 
wn,: anda: light: breaks ‘upon him, and he becomes, if not 
in philosophic truth, yet possessed of a competency 
whigh ‘he canturn: into:more, we are filled with a delight 
likethat-ef the galleries when the injured hero of melo- 
drama ‘recovers his rights, and the curtain goes down upon. 
ten thonsand a-year and ‘‘ God bless-you, my children ! 
}.But:there 
frem without. ..The first part of this admirable and extra- 
inary -book .is .an. account of the writer’s infancy, 
and youth ‘in an obscure Canadian village, and in 


at 


: 


certain seate of Canadian education, which it isnot insulting 
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ury ; how’ 


is. no need to have recourse to illustrations | 
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to, the Dominion. to describe as mediocre. This fascinating 
piece of anttébiography is given us, just to show what 
manner of living, what religious and: social and personal 
experiences, what tendencies and influences: were Dr. 
Crozier’s in early life: it is all by way of preparation for 
the story of his maturer years. . Having a distinct gift. of 
‘words and -a notable narrative power, he has written a 
most ing set of chapters. But, though he describes 
with delicious zest his nocturnal raid upon a neighbour's 
pigeon-house, or the strange case of his fascinating and 
Svensk Uncle James, or the grim humours of Calvinism, 
or just his boyish and occupations, or his 
in; enslavement to phren ; though he describes 
these and other things with. a keen-eyed story-teller’s 
pointedness of phrase, it is undeniable that the rest of the 
book, dealing with it problems and perplexities of 
thought, is no less living, exciting, and real. Dr. Crozier, 
in his Canadian boyhood, stole pigeons; Dr. Crozier, in 
his English natheol, has ed the arduous and ardent 
hunt for truth—that metaphysical chase, in which so many 
‘have, lost: their way, wandered upon a false scent, and 
found themselves at nightfall beneath starless heavens far 
from home. The pursuit of the ideal, as, chronicled by 
Dr. Crozier, is a’ — rival, in point of adventurous 
inte to the pursuit of pigeons, he 
And’ this a book pom moment, of intellectual 
severity. Our previous phrases may have seemed 
frivolous; may have seemed to indicate a lack of serious- 
ness, either in the book or in its critic. On the contrary, 
each is extremely serious. We insist that the book’s para- 
mount importance and distinction lie in its marvellously 
and profoundly human sense of eresres = 4 as a human 
problem, near tous all: it refuses to isolate metaphysics,’ 
as you might—nay, must—isolate the higher mathematics, 
a speciality or luxury of the few. Few may possess the 
metaphysical instinct, but all are concerned in the mets- 
physics. *Dr.-Crozier most simply and unostentatiously— 
perhaps “‘unprofessionally” is the word—reveals himself 
as one of those to whom existence, if there be existence, is 
apse if there be pain, to all minds and souls, if there 
any, without some answer, if there be-one, to those 
questions and uncertainties which seem to be the only cer- 
tainties. about our seeming’ selves and ‘ thé ‘ apparent 
universe embracing them. He does not write in idle 
speculation, as one might write of the possibilities of 
existence in a world of four dimensions; he writes with an 
immediate concern for this present world and life of ours, 
with an r and insatiable craving to find a firm foun- 
dation for that ideal which manifests itself by glimpses in 
the various manifestations of high sanctity, beauty, moral’ 
and mental energy. Nothing less or else could content 
him: not his own science and practice of medicine. The 
following is surely an almost heroic passage. He received 
from an eminent physician a certain offer, which opened 
to him a pleasant and ready way to professional distinction. - 
He was young, unknown, nota man of means. But - 


in spite of my natural love of reality, and the fascination 
which Nature and her processes had always exercised over 
my mind, I could not reconcile myself to making any or | 
other of the departments of science or medicine the objec 
of my life’s devotion. What with the t Problem. of ' 
Life,to which I had already dedicated - myself, lying still 
unsolved before = and with the 8 on i ee h 
pressing on me like a nightmare; what withthe limi 
scope that any special department of science its for 
the free. exercise of the whole range of mental. faculties, . 
and with an exorbitant ideal which would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the whole interests of Man; what with 
the fact that I had taken as the basis and undwork of 
my thinking the doctrine of Evolution, which was not to 
be affected in any of its greater implications by any minor 
scientific discovery ; what with these, and- other sub- 
ordinate considerations, it was impossible that I should 


give the full allegiance of :my mind «to. Medicine. . . 
That it was the 
entire course of my a! 


ing of the ways, and would:decide the | 
years, I was well aware, but in 
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spite of the material and professional advan that 
would have accrued to me from my acceptance of the pro- 
posal, it was without hesitation or after-thought that I 
deliberately chose Philosophy as my bride, content to 
endure with ‘her whatever in the future might befall. 


That brief passage gives the spirit of Dr. Beattie 
Crozier’s work, its whole-hearted and single-eyed sincerity. 
Men are less reluctant, for the most part, to conféss their 
moral than their mental shortcomings; not many would 
publish the fact that, at a fairly advanced stage of youth, 
they failed to grasp the meanings, and sound the d 

of Emerson and Carlyle, but that the late A. K. H. B.’s 
Recreations of a Country Parson afforded them “ precisely 
the grade and stage of platitude” they required. But 
this oo ro invests the book ; er Ra told, clearly yaa 
openly, of the writer’s progress an i ints an 
stains how he mond Fy now in the dhe» § aa in the 
historians, now in other quarters, for light upon the one 
problem. In exactly the same way he narrates his often 
amusing and guileless interviews with great men, or his 
experience among editors and publishers; and this 
inspiring and high-souled record is no less frank than 
are the unedifying confessions of Cellini, Oasanova, 
Rousseau. 

And there is no Dichtung mingled with the Wahrheit : 
no attempt to magnify achievement or to minimise 
failure: all is candour, almost to a fault. For sheer 
spiritual and intellectual honesty the record has few rivals ; 
the stories of Bunyan and Mill suggest themselves, each in 
its very separate way, or Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prelude.” We 
have endeavoured to make it clear that the work has a 
strong charm of personality—that charm is Socratic, the 
charm of sincerity and clarity and impatience of the second- 
hand or second-rate, which forbids turare in verba magistri, 
even though the Master wear the purple robe and deliver 
his sophistry amid general applause. Intolerance of light 
answers, of the putting aside of atone, of blindness to 
other sides of questions, of philosophical jugglery or 
sciolism, amounts to a passion in this searcher for the 
hidden treasures of truth. It is noteworthy, that while 


he is not of those often very superior persons who are. 


agnostics as to the value or even possibility of meta- 
physical science, Dr. Crozier has found the greatest 
suggestiveness and flashes of light in the works of “ the 
poetic thinkers,” Bacon, Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, and— 
tell it not in the Gaths or Ascalons,of Calvinism !—New- 
man. Not, indeed, as definite teachers; but as invincible 
victors over all or any solutions of the problem upon prin- 
ciples of materialism which deny either the reality of mind 
or its superiority to matter, so stultifying, or rather render- 
ing impossible, any explanation of all that most impera- 
tively demands to be explained ; or, in Dr. Crozier’s phrase, 
bringing “chaos into the World and madness into the 
Mind.” 

It is impossible so much as to suggest the various wealth 
of good and worthy matter in this volume of 550 pages ; 
but even the more strictly metaphysical portion contains 
much that is of interest to readers, however innocent they 
may be of metaphysical taste and perception. There are 
chapters of almost purely social or literary criticism: as 
those upon Style, Lord Randolph Churchill, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy. Some readers may prefer the homely accounts 
of Canadian village life; others, except all Hegelians 
and the straiter sect of Spencerians, the pure philosophic 
expositions—Dr. Crozier’s setting forth of his ‘“‘own con- 
tribution” to the problem of life ; others, again, the story 
of his literary struggle for recognition, his personal labour 
and suffering. But they are chiefly to be congratulated 
who are able to enjoy the whole; they will see in the 
writer of this winning work, and, inter ala, of The History 
of Intellectual Development, one who, in Tennyson’s words, 
has “‘ followed The Gleam” ; followed it even when clouds 
and darkness were thickest round about it, and the light of 
its guidance well-nigh gone. 


- of the writers were women. 
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Tankas and Haikais. 


A History of Japanese Literature, By W.:G. Aston, 
C.M.G., D.Litt. (Heinemann. 62,) 


Tuis is a timely book on a most interesting subject. It is 
curious, indeed, that it has never been written before. 
Japan has influenced our art for years, and our comic 
stage for more than one season, but hitherto, save for a 
few —— Japanese literature has been an unworked 
field. . Aston proves conclusively that this is not on 
account of its barrenness, for’ the | at least of this 
singular folk has qualities which, for all its limitations, are 
very well d ing of attention. Of course, we cannot 
profess to follow Mr. Aston critically, but he is a recognised 
authority on his subject, and we can at.any rate bear 
testimony to the order and lucidity of his presentment, and 
the gracefulness of his translations. Our only complaint 
against him is that, a little preoccupied with the failure of 
Japanese poets to touch the deeper themes or develop the 
larger manners, he does not lay quite enough stress on the 
extraordinary merit of the best in what 
However, that is doubtloss better than ing, and the 
poetry will assuredly make friends for itself. Taken all in 
all, it is remarkably like what Japanese design would have 
led us td expect—dainty, finished, decorative; darting 
with swallow-flights of song over the surface of things. 
And certainly quite irresponsible, averse to the less orna- 
mental passions, and contenting itself for ‘“ fundamental 
brainwork ” with that easiest and most obvious of phi 
phies, the _ Horatian lament over the transiency of 
ife. Mr. n’s summary of its character and subjects is 


too admirable not to quote : 


Japanese poetry is, in short, confined to lyrics, and 
what, for want of a better word, may be called 4 
It is primarily an | ion of emotion: We have 
amatory verse, poems of longing for home and absent dear 
ones, Yass of love and wine, elegies on the dead, laments 
over the uncertainty of life. A chief place is given to the 
beauties of external nature. The i 


stream, the young shoots o: 
of deer in autumn, the red tin 
flowers, rain, wind, mist, these are the fa 
subjects which the Japanese delights fo dwell upon. 
If we add some courtly an sahabile «lesions & vast 
number of conceits more or less pretty, and @ very few 
poems of a religious cast, the enumeration is tolerably 
complete. But, as Mr. Chamberlain has observed, there 
are curious omissions. Sunsets and skies, for 
example, do not appear to have a attention. 
War-songs, pos weed say, are almost wholly absent. 
Fighting and bl are apparently not considered fit 
themes for poetry. 

The great age of Japanese poetry extends from the 
eighth to the twelfth century. Mr. Aston divides it into 
a brief introductory and a longer classical period. The 
elements of rhythm are very simple. There is no quantity, 
for all the vowels have the same length value, and they: 
are nearly all open ; no rhyme, and practically no accent. 
The two principal metres consist of Shiengting phrases of 
five and seven syllables each. In Naga-uta, or “long 
poetry,” these may be continued to any length, and N 
uta as used by Hitomaro in the eighth century, was the 
germ of a very decent medium for narrative and elegiac 
crliasxy popularity of the “'Tania,""s short poem stil 

i popularity of the “ a,” a short poem stri 
limited to five phrases or lines of 5,'7, 5, 7, and ‘7 syllables 
—31 syllables in all. Tanka writing became an almost 
universal accomplishment, and age the larger number 

is is, perhaps, a ‘unique’ 
literary fact, and is explained by the tendency of educated | 
men in the eighth century to write not in Japanese, but.in » 
Chinese, ‘Tankas, however, were sometimes written in’ 
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series, and then become 

poem. - Here are some T 

of Hitomaro, on the Spring: — 
On the Dre blossoms 
Thick 


racticall 
by A 


,- 


To show to . 

But it melted in my hands. 
The plum blossoms 

Had alread —e 


Has fallen deep in the garden. 
Among the bills 
The anew still lies— 
But the willows 
Where the torrents rush together 
Are in fall bud. 
O thou willow 
That I see every morn, 
Hasten to become a thick grove 
Whereto the nightingale 
May resort and sing. 
Before the wind of spring 
Has tangled the fine threads 
Of the green willow— ‘ 
¢ Now I would show it 
To my love. 

The Tanka continued to be the normal form of poetry 
throughout the “classical” period ; but when, after an age 
of decline and darkness, literature revived in the seventeenth 
century, an even slighter art took its place. The Haikai 
is a Tanka minus its last two phrases, and must, therefore, 
be complete within the short compass of seventeen syllables. 
One of the earliest Haikais is the following : 

Thought I, the fallen flowers 

Are returning to their branch ; 

But, lo! they were butterflies. 
Is it not like a fan? But the greatest master of this very 
real art was one Matsura Basho. Of him the following 
story is told. Travelling in the country he came to a 


spot where a party of rustics were drinking saké and 
composing the fashionable Haikais. They chosen the 
full moon for their subject; and taking Basho for a 


begging Buddhist priest, they urged him, for fun, to 
contribute. Basho, with feigned reluctance, began : 


"Twas the new moon—— 


“The new moon! What a fool this priest is!” cried one. 
. The poem should be about the full moon.” ‘Let him 
on,” said another; “it will be all the more sport.” 
Basho, undisturbed by the mockery, went on : 
: ‘Twas the new moon! 
Since then I waited— 
And, lo! to-night! 
The rustics were amazed; and, when Basho revealed his 
identity, apologised for their rudeness to an eminent man, 
“whose fragrant name was known to the whole world.” 
Here are some more of Basho’s Haikais : 


An aacient pond ! 

With a sound from the water 
Of the frog as it plunges in. 
I come aweary, 

In search of an inn— 

Ah! these wistaria flowers. 


’Tis the first snow— 

Just enough to bend 

The gladiolus leaves ! 
In prose, the Japanese, strongly under the influence of the 
voltiminous tic Chinese, have done less well. 


The learned Matoori, who composed a treatise on Japanese 
: y did not emulate the conviseness of the 
ankas and Haikais, for Mr. Aston records that the seven 
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stanzas of a lyrical 
hito, the great rival 


volumes of the work have been compressed into seven 
of English without material loss, The Makuri 
Fachi, or “ Pillow Sketches,” of Sei Shénagon are perhaps 


the best examples of classical prose. ‘These display a 

pretty style, Be a genuine observation both of nature and 
of court life. 

In spring {the author says] I love to watch the dawn 

grow y whiter and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge 


crowns the mountain’s crest, while slender streaks of 
purple cloud extend themselves above. 

In summer I love the night, not only when the moon is 
shining, but the dark too, when the fireflies cross each 


other's paths in their flight, or when the rain is falling. 


The Japanese the principles of economy and restraint 
which govern their art into the conduct of life also. The 
aggre A of doing without finds characteristic expression 
in the following maxims, from the Tsure-dzure-gusa of 
Kenko: 
THINGS WHICH ARE IN Bap Taste. 

Too much furniture in one’s living room. 

Too many in a stand. 

Too many Buddhas in a private shrine. 

Too many rocks, trees, and herbs in a garden. 

Too many children in a house. 

Too many words when men meet. 

Too many books in a book-case there can never be, flor. 

too much litter in a dust-heap. 


The value of bare spaces and silence is the real lesson of 
Japan. Hakuseki records of his father, a gentleman of 
the old school, that ‘the room he occupied he kept cleanly 
swept, had an old picture hung on the wall, and a few 
flowers which were in season set out in a vase. He would 

md the day looking at them.” As to the humorist 
Ikku, the Japanese Dickens, ‘“‘his house lacked even the 
scanty fuswtture which is coasidered n in Japan. 
He, therefore, hung his walls with pictures of the miss- 
ing articles.” You cannot call them a materialistic 
folk. On the other hand, they are grossly indecent, and 
most of their lighter literature, especially in the modern 
period, is spoilt by this. An exception, however, is Bakin, 
the most popular novelist of the century, who died in 1848 
after completing two hundred and ninety works! 





U.S.A. 


A Short History of the United States. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. (Hodder & Stoughton. 1898. 6s.) 


ENGLISH ple are astonishingly ignorant of American 
hheey- alien as ignorant as he are of the history of 
the British Rule in India. And yet the expansion of 
America and the conquest of India are the two biggest 
achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race. Anyone, there- 
fore, who writes a book on American history which the 
British public will read is a benefactor to the English- 
speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic. Not that 
such are coe § Within the last three or four years two 
short a 0 United States od Bagliah yesenee 
in —one by a distinguish man, Mr, 
Goldwen Smith, who, to his country’s loss, has now for 
many watched American apr from the vantage | 
= of a Canadian home; the other by the eminent 

erican historian, Prof. Channing, of which 
has found a in Prof. -Prothero’s ‘“ Cambridge 


Historical” series. Mr. Justin. Huntly McCarthy has 
traversed the same ground; and the size of his book 
challenges a comparison of his work with that of his two 
recent predecessors. To our thinking his place is third ou 
the list; he is neither so full as the American writer, nor 
so fair as the old Oxford Professor of History in his 
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treatment, of the English side of, questions between the two. 
countries, Printer and binder have both done their 
admirably; the paper, t. and neat buckram binding 
leave nothing to be desired in these important particulars. 
The author, too, is a man of letters, and knows how. to 
distribute his abundant material. He has produced a 
book: which 'is* certainly readable, “and in these days 
of ‘book-making ‘that is no slight praise.. But for'all that, 
we ate by nd’means contented either with his style or with 
his treatment of the subject matter. ‘ 

Clear and .to the point as are the sentences.in them- 
selves, page after page is charged with a mannerism 
whose occasional employment in a public speech might be 
pointed ahd- effective. Two illustrations taken at random 
will’ suffice.: ‘‘ The States: of America were free. The 
States~of America had asserted and maintained their inde- 
pendence. The States of America were avowedly united.” 
Again, a few pages further on, of Washington’s retirement 
it is said: ‘‘ He was-growing old, -:He was growing deaf. 
He wanted rest. He retired to Mount Vernon to end his 
days. He issued a farewell address to his fellow-citizens 
which remains one of the monuments of American wisdom, 
American statesmanship, and American eloquence.” 

For lish readers the subject-matter. of American 
history falls into four more or less distinct periods—the 
days of colonisation, the War of emg re the expan- 
sion westwards, and the Civit War. - Writing for readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, Mr. McCarthy, perhaps not 
unnaturally, devotes the = part of his space to, such 
events as the War of Independence: (pp. 80-168), the 
second war with England. in 1812 (only eight pages, but 
otherwise out of proportion to the general scale and its 
own intrinsic importance), and the Civil War (pp. 231-302). 
The whole history of the years 1783-1860 is dismissed in 
sixty pages. Rather more than half the book is devoted 
to the history of the colonies as such. It is a very im- 
portant piece of our own history, but it is not the history 
of the United States. It is almost as if Mr. Freeman’s 
five volumes on the Norman Conquest had been labelled 
“The History of the English People.” Moreover, the 
story has been now so often told, that unless a writer has 
anything new to tell us, or intends to, deal with the War 
of Independence as an episode in itself, he would do well 
to cut the matter short, and to devote the greater part of 
his — to the marvellous.development of the American 
people since they became a nation—a portion of history 
of which even educated Englishmen know next to nothing. 
As it is, the sixty pages in‘which’ this wonderful develop- 
ment is sketched are far too general and too allusive for 
the readers who ‘are, likély' to take up Mr. McCarthy’s 
book. Comparatively. little is said about the many crucial 
financial questions which American politicians had to face 
in those early years of their national history. The doctrine 
of’ “ nullification” and “wild cat” banks—to take two 
important technical points—are introduced into the narra- 
tive with little or no explanation of their precise meaning. 
Daniel Webster is described as ‘‘the first of the Federalists 
so long as the namie of Federalist was worn by the new 
generation—the first of the hols when the name shifted 
to that venerable reli¢ of English political phraseology.” 
He is rightly said to have desired the Presidency, and to 
have been denied the gratification of his desire. But the 
glowing eulogium is not spoilt’ by ahy allusion to the fact 
that, in order to attain his end, the ‘heto “ tatted ” on the 
all-important question of gg 4 ; 

Finally,'in our opinion, Mr. McCarthy is grossly unfair 
to the lish side in the three’ important controversies 
between Englishmen and Americans. During the state of 
tension arising out of the Vetiezuelan imbroglio, many 


examples were given in the English press of the version | 


of their revolt from the mother-cotntry which is taught 
in American schools, The Americans would find little to 
hurt their’ national pride ‘in Mr: McCarthy’s “adcount. 
That the bond did not endure was entirely the fault of 


ot Tro reermierteed acct ieta. Regs 
the. mother-country ” is’ his concise opinion; and he talks; 
of the “angry imperialism” of the: ent officials. 
We would rather learn our history from Prof. Seeley. 
“The final breach,” says the late Cambridge professor, 
‘‘ was provoked not so much by the- pressure of England 
upon the colonies as by that of the colonies upon England” ; 


and he points out that’ the taxes which we imposed were 


for the object of paying a,debt which-we had incurred on 
their f; while Mr. Lecky has niade it clear that much 
of the action of the home Government in this and other 
dealings with the colonies was due to the inter-colonial 
jealousies which prevented any concerted action in aid of 
the mother-country among the thirteen settlements them- 
selves. Truly, as Prof. Seeley. sa the American 

ievances “‘ were smaller than ever before or since which 
ed to such mighty consequences.” We should have liked 
to speak of Mr. McCarthy’s extremely partial exposition 
of the English case in the War of 1812, dnd of his most 
imperfect account of the English attitude during the Civil 
War. For a fair statement of the latter we will, at least, 
refer him to the luvid account in‘ his father’s History of 
Our Own Times. But enough has been said to show that, 
although the author has produced a very readable book, 
English readers will not, and should not, be content with 
his version of American history. ' 


= F a: 3 ‘Lm & “es ty ect 
Indian Folk Legerids. fae oe 
Creation Myths of Primitive America.’ By Jeremiah Curtim:: 

_ (Williams & Norgate.) 20 wt 


Tr zesty seed 
A’ very interesting collection of the Marchen or folk-tales , 
of the Indians of California, The dramatis persone my ail 
taken either fromthe animal world or from the personifi- 
cations of natural phenomena usual in tales of this kind, 
while enough is introduced about the origins of things to 
justify, at any rate, the first part of Mr. Curtin’s-title:’ 
‘The stories are stamped, too, with the love of the grotesqte;" 
which seems to be instinctive with the ‘Amszioadl ebovigine’” 
and in many cases afford: valuable glimpses ‘of : Indian’ 
manners. Nothing, for instance, can We: more-fantastic' 
than the story of ‘‘ Hawt,” where the — ttout gives ‘a* 
musi¢al party to all the flute-players'of the universe, and‘ . 
the prize is taken by the lamprey, who converts himself» 
into a flute by drawing in breath through his sucker-like 
mouth and converting the marks on his sides into keys. 
During this performance the other guests: are the-greén'' 
snake, three kinds of deer, the jackass rabbit, the coyote; the’ 
weasel, the yellowhammer and blue jay, and—most ineon-:: 
gruously—the Polar Star. ually amusing; too; is ‘thé! 
stately courtesy of the host, who tells his guests at the 
close that “they are free to.stay longer,” but that he 
supposes they are in a hurry, rs. | the tact of the guests 
who understand that they have stayed long enough, and 
that the trout-only spoke as he ‘did ‘‘ because he wished to | 
say something nice to us and be friefids.” We are sorry 
to find ‘that the poor trout’s duty as master of the house . 
led him to eat manzanita berries, lest people should thihk 
he was setting before them ‘‘ bad food,” and that these 
berries caused him to break out for the first time into red, 

ellow, and black spots in consequence of his “ spirit ” 
tei ‘afraid of the berries”’-and not wishing that he 
should eat things which-were not his food. Evidently the 
spirit knew nothing of the exigencies of hospitality. 

While the stories are in themselves both interesting and 
amusing, it is plain that their collector would like them 
to be considered as a serious contribution to the science of 
religions, or, at. the least, of folk-lore. We are afraid. - 
that they are hardly likely to be thus taken, by instructed 
persons, because the form in which they are presented to 
us is the reverse of scientific. We gather from a sort of 
excureus appended to the book that all the tales eppeered red 
in thd New York Sun of 1895, haying been obtained 








ad hoe trim two tribes of Californian Indians called the 
Wintus and: the Yanas. The latter tribe, once numbering 
ee tho men, were practically exterminated in 1864 
by,,a most cruel -massacre . ted. by Mr. Curtin’s 
jountrymen, of which he gives the details, and for which. 
¢,shows.a.proper_sense of horror... He. seems, therefore, 
a have walveret his information from the fifty.survivors 
who. escaped . the .. or: their descendants, and: 
1a. therefere: no field for ‘investigation... With: 
egard to the. Wintus, who ante from an spridental remark 
in. notes So Belen ng to the despised caste of ‘‘ diggers, 
he only tells us, though without any evidence forthe state-: 
ment, that :they: possessed the Sacramento. Valley before 
ng coming of the white men. He does not tell-us whether 
hig obtained, these tales from one or, two Indians only; or 
whether he hag any, evidence that they, fqrm the, tradition 
ofthe whole. tribe, nor.whas; language Wes. used; in. the. 
aration... Neither does he give,us any clue, to the racial . 
Minities, of,:the,Wintus, whether the Sacramento Valley - 
Was, sup by them to be their first seat, nor. how, long- 
and {0 what. extent they have been in contact with white 
men. This is the more to be regretted hacause, while 
there are many incidents in the tales, such’ as the magic’ 
power. attributert to, the reen snake (compare the Mexican” 
culture-god Quetzalcoatl, or “serpent clothed in green 
feathérs ”’)':and: the. predothinant part played by the 
huiniing:bird (the favourite form ‘of Huitzilopochtli, the 
Mexiéan war-god) which point to their —a come from 
thé south, there are yet others, such.as death coming: on 
the world ‘as: the result of disobedience to the ‘Creator’s 
injunctions, theidefeat of an army owing to ‘the gnawing’ 
oftheir bowstrings by mice, and a bridge between earth 
and:.heaven- made out of. a! —— hair, —_ —— to 
point ias plainly to an Oriental origin. ‘The vocabulary: 
which .is Grefizedsté each’ tale is ‘singularly inconsistent, 
preper nanies which'have'a certain. meaning: assigned to 
them imene tale being often marked as of “ unknown” 
significance in the next, and might with profit: be replaced 
by:‘a glossary at:the end of the book. On the other hand, 
there ‘is -prefixed ‘to the book ‘a rather windy introduction, 
er Pe angi Na ee ces yor" 
an; mitic, and ‘ Egyptian '* thought,”’ and ‘on ‘the 
superior: antiquity of: what he ‘is pleased'to call “the 
American .system,’’ which can only excite a'smile in 
the:‘learned: It:is a thousand pities that he did not, 
instead -of indulging in “ spread-eagleism” of this kind, ~ 
ask the aid: of distinguished American anthropologists like - 
Prof, Cyrus Thomas and Dr. Brinton. ‘Had he done so, ' 
and:iad he—as we have rio. doubt he would have been 
able to do—successfully verified: the provenance of his» 
tales, he might have produced a book as valuable to the 
scientific as:it should prove amusing to the general reader. 










Gop did not make her very wise, 
= carved a strangeness round her mouth ; 
e put her great sorrow in her eyes, . 
And softness for m2n’s souls in drouth, 
’ And on her face, for all to see, 
The seal of awful tragedy. 


ci) tA" Beek 
.. “God did not make her very fair nibs 
.But white and lithe and strange aud sweet ; 
A subtle fragrance in her‘hair;' .. .. 
mn A slender swiftness in her feet, 
Lae And in lier lands a slow caress: _ 
"e< _* @od made these for my steadfastness. 


"God did not give to her a heart, 
But there is that within her fave 
. *, To make nien long to muse apart - 
Vatil they goodness find and grace, he 
-». «And think to read and worship there ; é 
Ons All good: yet, she is scarcely fair. 
: From “Poems” by A. Bernard Miall. 
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“i Other “New: Books. 

Tre ‘Story or Roven. - _ By'T. A. Coox.’ 
‘he historian of Rouen has no lack of material. The 

city’s association’ with the Duke who was to’ overthrow 
Harold ‘and ‘conquer England is almost proof enough of 
that. -‘William the ‘Conqueror’ is indeed the dominant 
g roll of great men whi file through this 

well-packed, brilliant little book, Some of Mr:'Cook’s best 
chapters deal with him.. “He rose above the coarse, 
laughter-leying, brutal, treacherous Norman barons of his 
time. by the force of his own personal genius, and the 
acuteness of his own strong intellect.” The fiery nature 
of the man and the part played by material. fire in his 
areer is brought out in a way we do not remember to have 

seen before: “A comet flamed across the sky of Europe 
in the year of the great Duke’s conquest. Amid fire and 
tumult he, was: crowned at’ Westminster. Upon the 


glo . ashes -.of - Nantes he met his death wound.. 
‘hrough burning streets*he was. borne to. his burial.” | 
The plan of the “ Medisval..Towns”’ series isa most 


interesting one, combining. as it does equal attention to . 
ingens and social history, topography, architecture, and,.. 
indeed, whatever is yoaier te Ag there is no town of any.. 
consequerice with a record old enough to qualify it, for . 
admission into this series. which does not yield bountiful 
oppectanitios to an intelligent writer, it follows. that these. 
volumes cannot be anything but interesting. The author 
who made one dull would be a magician. Mr. Cook is 
not a magician, and his book is a most readable narrative 
of splendour and squalor, magnificence and turpitude, 
quaintnéss and) beauty. . Among his researches in the . 
town Mr. Cook came upon a charniing old madrigal, which 
has been arranged for the piano by Mr. Fuller Maitland, ' 
and adds attraction to the book. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 


A Sropy or WaanEr. _ By Ernest Newman, 
The character of any. emotional artist is apt to evade us 
when we seek to realise its actuality; but few figures are 
more elusive than that of Wagner. He could crowd his . 
musical scores .with an incredible wealth of fascination, . 
and yet would: often give to his singers no more than an. 
ugly, and difficult sequence of-chromaties ; he could write . 
criticism glowing with insight, yet has left us volumes of | 
tedious rhapsody, difficult even to understand. ‘But when, 
we get most impatient of him, we have: but to hear again . 
one of his master-scores to forgive everything to this man. 
who so had it in his power to exhaust for our delight the. 
resources of beauty. Not only to musicians, but to all who 
are intérested in studying so strange and wayward a 
character, Mr. Newman’s book will certainly ap It 
is patient in its research and lucid in its. English ;\ it dis- 
plays both a fine knowledge of wsthetics and a. broad grasp 
of psychology ; its writer can use both the artistic and the 
scientific method, and neither in vain; but this much can 
be said (we lope) of many .a modern-day critic. The real 
achievement ‘of 1 Mr. Newman’s book is due to something 
beyond his admirable care and training ; it lies in the pro- 
found insight with which he unfolds and displays to us the 
peculiar cteristics of the real Wagner, showing how 
the ge vagaries and contradictions of the artist all 
have their consistent place in.the organisation of one of 
the most singular and attractive personalities who ever 
fascitiated the world .of:art. Nor was. this a work of 
supererogation. Probably no artist ever provoked so much 
conttoversy as Wagner; and this very fact has servéd to 
obscure the true characteristics of his genius. Amida 
whole library of pamphlets, treatises, and volumes upon 
the Wagner question, we seek almost.in vain for an 
impartial investigaticn or a truly critical attitude. Indis- 
criminate blame has been combated by indiscriminate 
eulogy, till the truth seemed to be for ever drowned in the 
clamour. Mr. Newman isto be congratulated upon the 
fact that by a temperate, scholarly method, combined with 
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a highly sensitive artistic judgment, he has shown us the 
deur of Wagner's art without distorting the picture 

y excesses of banal praise or fatuous blame. And the 
extreme Wagnerites do themselves grave my ny they 
carp at Mr. Newman’s often cmapeing 5% i ar more 
moving and eloquent than any number of pages of mere 
adulation is the chapter in which this most sane critic, after 
rigorously searching out the blemishes in the method, con- 
cludes that, despite all faults, “‘ Wagner has made his 
drama a living thing that can stand unashamed among the 


‘ finest artistic products of all the ages.” (Dobell. 12s.) 


Camzos rrom Enouisa History. By C. M. Yonae. 


The foundation of a scholarship at the Winchester High 
School in commemoration of her splendid record remin 

us that Miss Yonge is one of those who love their 
work too well to lay it down im the evening of life. 
Miss Yonge has written nearly forty novels, and many 
miscellaneous books besides, yet her pen on and on. 
She has just completed the ninth series of her “‘ cameos” 
from lish history, her subject this time being the 


eighteenth century. Forty ‘‘cameos” are sel the 
first being ‘‘Methodism” (1730). Among the others we 
notice’ “‘ Clive and Dupleix,” ‘“‘Men of Letters, 1763-1770,” 


“The Boston Tea- ight,” “The Wilkes Prosecutions,” 
‘‘The Gordon Riots,” ‘The Siege ‘of Gibraltar,” “The 
Slave Trade,” and various “cameos” illustrating the 
oe of the French Revolution. Readers of Miss 

onge will know what to expect, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Tae Earty Vators Queens. By CarHertnE BEagye. 
This is a book for the descendants of the readers of Miss 
Strickland. We do not find much charm of style in Mrs. 
Bearne’s account of the three Valois queens, Jeanne de 
Bourgogne, Blanche de Navarre, and Jeanne de Auvergne 
et de Boulogne. The very first sentence of her book is 
turgid and difficult to read. But Mrs. Bearne improves 
great! when a battle or some moving incident is to be 
escribed. Then her style warms to its work. Thus, in 
her account of the Battle of Poictiers we alight on vigorous, 
clean-cut English like this: “Then the knight went for- 
ward and stood before the Prince’s division, in the place 
where the ravine came down to the plain.. And with him 
went four valiant esquires—Dutton of Dutton, Delves of 
Doddington, Fawlehurst of Crewe, and Hawtrestone of 
Wainehill—to assist him in the fight, to raise him if he fell, 
to carry him away if he were wounded, to avenge him if 
he were slain.” (Unwin. 10s, 6d.) 


Fantastic .Fanrzs. By Amsrose Bizrcez. 

Mr. Bierce is an American writer of Fwy if some- 
what. uncouth power, as readers of his Zales of Soldiers and 
Civilians will agree. He is, however, over sombre as 
a satirist. In these cynical fables, direct and. forcible as 
many of them are, his spleen too often gets the better of 
him. Satire, to be attractive and operative, should be 
lighter and more playful. Mr. Bierce would also have 
done better had he made a small selection of his fables. 
We quote a typical example : 

THe Two Posts. 

Two Poets were quarrelling for the Apple of Discord and 
the Bone of Contention, for they were very hungry. 

** My sons,” said Apollo, “I will the prizes between 
you. You,” he said to the First Poet, ‘‘ excel in Art— 
take the Apple. And you,’’ he said to the-Second Poet, 
‘in Imagination—take the Bone.” 

“To Art the best prize!” said the First Poet, triumph- 
antly, and endeavouring to devour his award broke all 
his teeth. The Apple was a work of Art. 

** That shows our Master’s contempt for mere Art,” said 
the Second Poet, grinning, 

Thereupon he attempted to guaw his Bone, but his 
teeth passed through it without resistance. It was an 
imaginary Bone. 

(Putnam’s. 3s. 6d.) 
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By Mrs. Enczworra Davin. 


“To start with, we none of us knew where it was; but 
my husband said he was going, and politely ‘hinted that I 
should be an idiot not to go with him:” And so they vem 
and two “University students” and a married invalid 
couple went with them; and they took six workmen, and 


Funafvti. 


a vast store of isions; and at last all set foot on 
Funafuti, “ for? Why, to prove whether the gr 
Darwin’s coral atoll th was true or not.” Now - 
futi is a coral atolt in the Ellice group, and the work to be. 
ap pesmy ort pens. ky ape This proved to 
a © against di ies, an ‘result is not yet 
known. A core of the reef was obtai and is. in the 


hands of scientific experts 
David is properly flip 
content to gossip at 


at’ South Kensington.. Mrs. 
t on the subject, and is quite 
about the work, and a 


the natives, — finall be é -bye. with 
ear-pierci eers: ‘Ip, ip, ! ile containing 
little that is new, and wt iming to be a lit 


b 


duction, Mrs. David’s book gives a pleasant and sli 
harum-scarum account of a coral i in the Paci 
(Murray. 12s.) 


Evaarivs. Eprrep sy G. Brogz anp L. ParmMentizr: 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eoagrius, to give this volume 
its full title, is one of the new series of Greek texts of the 
Byzantine age, issued under the general editorship of Prof. 
G. B. Bury. Evagrius, whose history extends from A.p. 431 ' 
to A.D, 593, is one of the least wearisome of ecclesiastical 
historians, i i i i 
of theological controversy in his time. 08,’ 
Bishop of Alexandria, asserted that the divine and human . 
natures of Christ became after the baptism in Jordan o1 
nature, the Emperor assembled a : Council 
Chalcedon to try him. Dioscuros was found guilty 
heresy, and one Proterius appointed in his ; 
some time after the consecration of Proterius, 
Alexandria —_ rer egps F234 ate him: 
account given by Evagrius of the beginning 
physite controversy, which ultimately led to the 
off of the ian Church from communion with 


But there can be little doubt that the quarrel which 


Zeng 
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ry 
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in the time of Charles Ki s friend Cyril was 
Py mye merge, ag tne ES 
their doctrine without State i e 


l 


eS ae ae (al we could wish 
fount used for the rubrics have been used through- 
out), and excellently edited by the two learned Belgians 
whose names are given above. (Methuen.) 


Untverstry SERMONS. By H. Mowracu Burien. 


These Fe > Po sermons A the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are historical, bi phical, and of a 
eral character. They were gitisshed, souks to Harrow 


hool, others before the University; others, again, were 
delivered on special occasions in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and other public churches, and, as 
commenting upon events and persons of public im ce, 
are addressed to a wider circle of hearers. ere are 
panegyrics of Stanley, of Dean Vaughan, 
a pean over the “‘ glorious deliverance ” of Waterloo, and 


heroic imbecility of Balaclava ; and,the volume coneludes 
with the sermon preached at Great St. Mary’s at the hour 
when, in Westminster Abbey, the remnant of. William 
Ewart Gladstone was given back to earth. In all of them 
breathes the spirit most characteristic of the great teligious 
communion of which the er is a distinguishéd son: 
the spirit of wide tolerance, of ready of the 
natural virtues—of co , of conti of simplicity. 
And their one is ignified, and resonant 
with the music of the English Bible. (Macmillan & Bowes.) 








25 March, 1899, 
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* 4° classes. His home is strict and ious. His own ben 
F iction, pase is for poetry and gladness. He is ieank, ep 
‘ sive, enthusiastic, generous, warm-hearted, intolerant of 
A Daughter “een Mag we Atherton. all that is dull and mechanical, and very tolerant of what- 


Mrs, AruERTon'’s new story has the merit of being ex- 
tremely in’ . It falls naturally into two portions— 
the one gay, bright, fascinating ; the other terrible 
end inedible, “ho story p ae ee 
life history of a dipsomaniac, Nina Randolph, a charm- 
ing Californian girl, in the days just before the Civil 


War, her love affair, her illegitimate child, and her 
ultimate unspeakable ion that ended only with 
her death. By turns the tale is delightful, hopeless, 


horrible, and irritating. Now, the study of a dipsomaniac 
is a quite permissible theme for fiction, and it is possible 
to work ‘out ‘the idea delicately and in such tones and 
half-tones as.te be. quite convincing to the reader. This 


haste, or impatience, or indifference, should 
be content with such a series of improbabilities as dis- 
figure the latter portion of the book. Asa general rule, 
® reviewer who says og mee ‘‘ This is impossible,” 
“That is contrary to human nature,” rushes in where 
ctitices fear to tread. But the probabilities of life 
must be observed, and a writer who chooses to depict 
the abnormal must make every effort to convince the 
reader. We cannot believe in Nina’s mother—a fiend, if 
ever there was one—who sets herself to ruin her child, 
body and soul, from the cradle upwards; or in Nina’s 
attitude of ‘mind towards her baby; or in her marriage 
to a man whose face she slapped on the day he proposed 
to her. Here is the passage. After she has accepted 
him, the happy man says: 
“Suppose Mr. Th ver No, 1] should come out 
here dite yon, st me dae or es! , 
‘‘He will do nothing of the sort, One reason, you 
would be of understanding, should I attempt to 
explain ; the other is, that he will mo longer want me after 


T have been the wife of a person of your sort. 


Fi 


i 
‘ 
3 
4 
‘ 
= 
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so violent a blow that the, little man 
‘““Now go,” she said, “‘and don’t let me see you again 
until the th. If you have anything to say, you can 
write it to Molly Shropshire.” ae 
gone, she drew her hand across her lips, 
then looked glosely at it as if expeoting to seé a stain. 
Yet, as we have said, the.story is extremely interesting. 
with the joyous life in 


Than the opening chapters, dealing 
old California, ite flirtations, ite. fun, life where 


power of characterisation is vivid, her narrative agile, 
and she can give the atmosphere of a place; but we beg to 
remind her she has now reached a stage of her career 
when she must take more pains to construet her story, and 
check her abundant imagination by a shrewder and more 
mature observation of the realities of life. Then she may 


write a really good, possibly a really great, novel. 


Young Lives. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
_ (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
Tuis is Mr. Le Gallienne’s third novel, and, taken with 


those that preceded it—7he Quest of the Golden Girt and’ 
The Romance of Zion Chapel—it shows us clearly what, are. 
his powers and limitations in fiction. It shows us that for 


the delineation of a certain of young man, a product 
of the past two decades, Mr. Ee Galltonne has considerable 


e young man is of the Nonconformist middle- 





ever is ‘done beautifully,” however it may conflict with 
the moral code, He is an agnostic, with leanings towards 
elaborate ritual; a busy but superficial reader, his gods 
being Keats and Pater; a dilletante in the last word 


being found in the pictures of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 


A sentimentalist, he can adore many young women at 

once ; and in yming * love” and “ dove ” and “ bosom ” 

and ‘ ” he is expert.’ If he knew more he would 
age: be more admirable, but far less ‘‘ lovable ”’ ; and to 

e “lovable” is his end in life. That is the type of 
young man to which we refer, a type which at this moment 
is common in London and in all the great towns all over 
the country; and it is this young man: whom Mr. Le 

Gallienne can set down with precision and literary skill. 

And as we said last week, in noticing another new novel, 

every work that accurately reproduces a type is « contribu- 

tion of real value to fiction. 

Mr. Le Gallienne is not a good novelist; he has neither 
= a nor the dramatic yous oo He is 
ways the essayist a-sto — , of an opportuni 
to digress. But ae a "he has ttle to tell in ies book 
peer, and though it moves syne A ~ 
anywhere, we can imagine a great many. simple people 
reading it with pleasure. Especially in the provinces will 
it be enjoyed. The tone is bright and sunny, and the 
characters are pretty and gay. But the readers will have 
to be simple, we fear, because, with the exception of the 
type, who rings true, there is a great deal of chocolate-box 
unreality about the story. Baptist ministers, for example, 
on‘ whose shelves is “all the most exquisite literature of 
doubt,” are not really named Chrysostom Trotter. It is 
largely these wilful little perversions’ of fact, which Mr. 
Le Gallienne always indulges in, that keep sophisticated 
readers from his works. But for their especial benefit, we 
take it,'the author has insertéd in this ee | a chapter d 
clef, describing a certain literary set whom his hero meets in 
the rooms of an enterprising publisher. Mr. Le Gallienne 
here hits round him with spirit, sparing not even himself. 

We quote a passage : 

Presently there entered a tall young man with a long 
thin face, curtained on each side with enormous masses of 
Black hair—like a slip of the young moon glimmering 

4 . 

Att » guns moqent there entered, as if by design, his 
very — a short, firmly-built, clerkly fellow, with a 
head @ billiard-ball in need of a shave, a big brown 
moustache, and enormous ——_ 
je said the publisher, referring to the meen 

e-pine-wood young man, “is our oung 2 eo 
sentiment, our new man of feeling, the Boet-ha 
have ; and the other is our ———- blood. He is 
all for muscle and brutality—and he makes all the money. 

It is one of our many fashions just now to sing ‘ Bri 
and mee 9 But my impression is that our young man 
of feelin have his day—though he will have to wait 
for it. He would hasten it if he would cut his hair ; but 
that, he says, he will never do. His hair is his battle-cry ; 
and hair, too, he says, is a gift. Well, he enjoys himself 
— loves a fight, though you mighto’t think it to look 

a ° 

In laying Yi Lives aside, we cannot, honestly say it 
has sateooaed os but it is innocent and bright ae 
young, and it is written with care. 
Love and Olivia. By Margaret B. Oross, 
(Hurst & Blackett. ) 

To quote the concluding of Love and Olivia is 

to make the book ériticise itself.’ sya gis 7 

He is a men of considerable fame, and is credited with 

iling his wife, yet there are acute who have 


° that Mrs, Joliffe’s first glance is for her husband’s 
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approbation. Whatever the- truth may ;be, they are ;a 
Petey tea: interesting couple, and ‘eir ibens ia She 
“of the: most ble in ‘London. - Thete is,only “one 
shadow upon = brightness of Olivia’s lot: - ‘Sotetimes 
Uwhen she -niveta | and his wife—and. Violet -enjéys 
_.,all the happiness her. er, could. have wished for her++ 
: when she meets George, who has..grown stout and. prosr 
_ perous and—-she cannot. but, admit it sacs rye 
Tools a little twinge of remorse, and 
“te be so. happy. Bae hat ver le 
conscience. 
Dealing - with “ the world of . cultivated. tle 
ingle women, and: written. by one. theroug! familiar 
with that world, this story fairly represents’ a large 
class of modora, a i both’..as i alee: _— 
to atmosphere, via (lesturer) is: to 
(traveller and pioneer); ''Théré.:ane ‘also; Leslie (critic 
and. s¢holar), _ Violet, (a.‘bright: and: youthful, and 
rather ordinary.girl). Olivja.:marnes ‘Leslie, and. Géorge 
jarries Violet, ;. As for the atmosphere, .it isi tepid. - Theve 
is no single. trace. of. strong feeling. the book. 
The writing is discreetiy literary,:with a; Nips ~ Ror 
instange, “ Olivia. ‘leoked’ up. at Giostgny oth , saad under 
cover of the noi—music’? is ait inexcusable ugLhe con: 
struction of the book is .weak,:.and sometimes’ :clumsy, 
Love and Olivia is. pretty’: it. can scarcely be:called snocess: 
ful., Had it contained a little; less fancy. and, a. little 
aime, imagination, the — are it. oye have one 
ifferent. , 


af ) 


“Not otes on Noiels. 


cr notes on the week's Fiction’ arg, ‘not merari fa 
1 Reviews, a. @. selection wif follow, A 


A Dovere' paid, “By: Eien T. Fownnn, 


‘All, who read: Conialontiig Meabel: Camedby,? ‘one. of‘ the. méat 
successful novels published last . year, will open’ Miss. Fowler's 

new story, with iaitorert. It. is,a long and -book of:modern 
life and, manners, with many , and few, inciente, 

The interest revolves around an eiress, ‘beautiful and gynical, 
who leads a double life, is loved in ‘one ‘condition, not in 
the other. «’ Much ‘of the ‘alogua fends to the: a 
and the eid i is ened aa egeraaT “68.)"™ 


A Duer. : BY A. Conax Dovzz. 


“his 

This is a departure for ‘the author of ‘Micah Clarke and The 
‘Adventures of Bherlogk ; Holmes. Faithfully. and with much 
detail Dr. Conan Doyle depicts-the first year’s. married life of 
a typical middle-class B young man and young woman of to-day, 
from the last: month of the, courtship to the birth of a aon.; On 
the way. are certaiii misunderstandings and troubles, but: all is 
clear in the. end. .‘ The.tone.ot the book is the Sane of. ated 
suburban life, ., (Grant Richards, 63.) 


Spies oF THE WiauT, a » BY Habon., Hu. 


Pao bape per eens pitt shane. 
6 is the Isié 0 1 Ww. er e youn 

journalist, ‘to track ‘snd,’ : Pe " 
German plotter named. Yon Holtzmatin, an Shomy ef 

Britain. FSuch adventures’ follow as were Bound p follow llow, 
and in the end the journalist triumphs. Incidentally, he " 
** the sweetest wife — the world. *” ae 3s. 6d.) 


UNHOLY Aarareomy. ” 


powerful story of-a loveless . The Rev. 

Davih Collier tok takes a party of East End. wohildees and women 

helpers inte’ the country, and loses hi way in the woods in com- 

Pa monhane young -woman: » : hee Jans ay es 
is a 


scandal, and! the ones te offers Rose 
way marriage. 6 story is concern ed with his lif 


of his union with a crafty’ and‘ low-minded Melon: mie 
ee worked ieee and is not anrelipoed with humour. 
en: 6s.) | fe ts QneE 


, By Joun, Lz Breton. 
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A Farr Fravp. -. By Mars. Lovett CamEnon. 
This story by the euthot ist Ad Grass fate has - Be 
much of the hyn in, it as of the author's o 
novels. Movertvelte ‘it opens with with the ‘characteristic Shenae: 
“The horses were: eating their heads off in the stables and 





‘Ainslie Skram (née Miiller)’is a “Norwegian no 


naturalistic tendencies. Indeed; she is bracketted with Zo 
But: ia! this’ story, translated by Alice Stronach ‘and. Gi: B. 


Jacobi; that‘which is usually enbomined ee naturalism 
prt ene oe Bremnpevcentng er em = pos) 
asylum, ond it it, follows, that it is mre reading. . Sa ) 


ppp oF Axri-Cinrsr,,’ | BY ‘Seti Ti 


PaovEsson, Hrezonmwvs.. / 
ag ti 


tl) EAA 


stands fot socialism, By yr of oe pictaresdte, and 
spasinodié’circtimstances the author makes: her meaning 

but thé book is not the easy reading that Gustd' Berling offered 
geo rome On.}- : bhai Has, 
Baas. . * aes tae By Neamt K. ‘Buiserrt. 
vii satirical ‘novel of ‘the aay, with ‘a new kind of villain, ox 
what serves for villain, in the person ' of an. English Cardinal. 


Cardinals, of course, have ashe tet ututen aan 
again, ‘but Mies Blissctt’s, crafty Dberto is ..the ee we, 


pmax’ English novel for a long time. 
ith a more or less caustic omeeny, on, thin se 8 
pass Hatchinsoa, 6s.) ae fe : abicaiea 


Berrarro ei By HEwnrerta D. Biman. 


“Once”more we have a ” tekor for a Revo. There is “gli 
baritone in the book, a ‘‘ King of Operatic Song,” -who’ aise 
hair shirt and i himself. dé’ story, schioh. like the 
baritone, is a blend. music. and. , has» in, Paris, 
and aa on It .is 
-is — to ei who! do their 
reading running “nor : to . w eannot a in 
Catholician. ape “xp hl Bt Ul: sr Ax 


Tue Prive oF Tie FAMILY, ., | BY: ee onset. Sianptx. 
’ Phe plot:of this’ story tatns bn the familiar theme of‘a lost 


famil mansion and its recove ‘b A pleasant tale. 
(Bowden. 6s.) Mot ee oe Pyle 


THE GoLDEN ScxPTRE. By: ‘Guinan H THORNHILL. 


" Another novel with a mythical foreign lity. | ® the 
opening chapters we learn how Mr a yee cipaity. 

5 arom t of the Hveni: sai hcg sata ep oti e 

fértanes of Queen Varna of Moritania, : There: are pisnty: of 

chm arabe in which te freign inter eras 

e,; 1m wo, mB: 

introduced at the end of the Toph. {Peargon.’ Gs,) .,, ete 


FRE Doow ‘or Srva.’ By TW. bot 


, The plots concesied with the rather familie subject 


theft .of a m a Hindn temple,. The ai is, ef: 
th nue, Sends he Ram by name,. yer ‘the’ j ie aetl 7 ee 


prefend a ands ant he autor he ht 0 
wets of love am  sdventure. The’ Cre Bd 


oem. hy fours & Windus 6s. 8 i. 2 Bit 
COMRADES OF THE Back Cross. By HuME pan 


ro eee ging ‘we ~ Bd Fn 3 mg Pome ol Holt, 


with his ny) Seek to, Arrowrdl and, ane, ispponins on the ate 
pms parish, preached a most elegant sermon while , 
planning « burg! mye my ‘evening. - Bn Ball na 
incident in a narrative compact of crime and Hoo Tn- 
the'end thé Rev. Apptasius Hoit returns to moor, . where 
he gives “his “¥oice” to" the ‘prison chibi. A ai Vie 
White & Ob, -3a,-6d:):: wag 2807 Ya 
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The Great Oxford Dictionary. 


A National Undertaking. 


Art a dinner given last year by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
hall of Queen’s College to the chief workers on the new 
Historical English Dictionary, Dr. Murray declared that he 
saw no reason why the work should not be finished by the 
year 1908. The first volume, A and B, was issued in 
1888 ; the most recent instalment, which brings it down to 
Hod, appeared on the 2nd of January of this year. The 
mere conception of such an undéstaking is enough to 
impress a man’s mind ; and that so colossal a work should 
have been resolutely carried out and be now within sight 
of completion argues a remarkable diligence and organising 
power on the part of its projectors. 

The story of its projection is by this time an oft-told 
tale. A resolution of the Philological Society, passed in 
1857 at the instigation of Archbishop Trench, provided 
for the collection on the part of the members of various 
materials to illustrate the history of words. Among such 
collectors were Dr. Trench himself, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. 
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Herbert Coleridge, Dr. Guest, Prof. Dowden and Prof. 
Skeat. In 1878 upwards of two million quotations had 
been collected and arranged; and then Dr. Murray, on 
behalf of the Society, submitted his scheme to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press. It was only fitting 
that so important an undertaking should be entrusted to 
one of the greatest printing and publishing agencies in 
the world. The Oxford Press had been suppressed by 
Henry VIII. and re-established by Elizabeth. Its first 
great windfall was the presentation to it of the copyright 
of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, from the profits of 
which the old Clarendon Buildings were erected. It 
possesses the jealously guarded secret of the Oxford India 
paper, and it can print works in more than sixty different 
tongues. It employs over a thousand persons, retains its 
own binders, builders and engineers, and manufactures its 
own material. Olearly so great a work as the new 
Dictionary, and one of which the returns must needs, be so 
long delayed, could not be undertaken by any ordinary 
publishing house, It' is t6 the eternal honour of the 
Delegates that they were willing to take the risk. At the 
present moment the University is over £50,000 out of 
pocket on what, ‘after all, must’ be regarded as a great 
national undertaking. 

The work in its present form was commenced in 1879, 
and at the same time an appeal was made for volunteers 
to collect instances. The appeal was liberally responded 
to, and in the course of three years nearly a‘ million 
additional quotations had been amassed. The aim of the 
work is, in the words of the editor’s preface, to ‘ furnish 
an adequate account of the meaning, origin, and ‘history 
of English words now in general use, or known to have 


‘ 


te 








DR. JAMES MURRAY IN THE ROOM WHERE THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY IS BEING PREPARED. 
From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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been in use at any time during the last seven hundred 
years.” Each use or variant it capa. to illustrate by a 
quotation. Hence it is not only a dictionary of English 
words: it is also a very effective dictionary of dialects. 
It forms a better Scottish went ga than Jamieson’s, and 
it enters largely into the domain which is to be covered by 
Dr. Wright’s Lnglish Dialect Dictionary. 

Dr. Murray’s method has been to make lavish use of 
voluntary workers in the British Isles, the United States, 
and on the Continent. Thousands of unknown scholars, 
country clergymen, people with leisure and a taste for 
literature, have helped in supplying the enormous wealth 
of quotation. Mr. Henry Bradley is the chief of the 
philological department, and he has many able lieutenants, 
such as Mr. W. A. Craigie, who is well known as an 
authority on Scandinavian literature. Dr. Murray him- 
self, while fulfilling the duties of general editor, has 
especial charge of the quotations. Anyone who has seen 
his sertptorium at Oxford, the walls lined with little pigeon- 
holes full of docketed papers, will understand what the 
genius of method means. But it is hardly possible for a 
stranger to fully estimate the difficulties of the work. No 
help was to be got from the work of predecessors, for this 
was the first attempt to “ exhibit a combined logical and 
historical view of the sense-development of English 
words.” The sole clue to the meaning of a word was 
often to be found in an obscure allusion, and the highest 
critical skill was necessary to bring light into the darkness. 
Again, the mere task of introducing order into the chaos 
of thousands of quotations involved endless labour. The 
nice questions, too, between what words are in use and 
what are obsolete, what words are pure English and what 
are dialectic or colloquialism, had to be faced and 
answered daily. 


It is incredible [Dr. Murray has written] what labour 
has had to be expended sometimes to find out the facts 
for an article which occupies not more than five or six 
lines; or even to be able to put the words “ derivation 
unknown” as the net outcome of hours of research, and 
the laborious testing of statements put forth without 
hesitation in other works. 


And, abové all, every word had to be defined, and every 
definition implied, at least, a modicum of knowledge of 
the class to which the thing denoted by the word belongs. 
On the matter the greatest authorities on each subject 
have been consulted ; so that the Dictionary is more than 
a history of words: it is a treasure-house of exact defini- 
tions by competent men and women. 

When Dr. Johnson wrote his famous preface, it was 
after the completion of a work which stands to this as a 
hillock to a mountain. It was the dictionary of a single 
great man, done by himself without aid from another. 
“*My former dreams,” he wrote, ‘‘ were those of a t 
doomed to wake a lexicographer. I soon found that it is 
too late to look for instruments when the work calls for 
execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my 
task, with those I must finally perform it... . I then 
contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, 
and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, which produced more 
incumbrance than assistance ; by this I obtained at least 
one advantage, that I set limits to my work, which would 
in time be ended though not completed.” The present 
per n> 4 bids fair, when it ends, to be as near completion 
as mortal man can want. It is a triumph of collective 
energy and co-operation, of patience and method. 








Do you know that the sight of your face 
(Though I see you each day of the seven) 
Can transfigure the commonest place 
Into something that seems to be heaven ? 


Chapter heading to ‘‘ A Double Thread,” 
by Ellen T. Fowler. 
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“Wan Legends.” 


Mr. Swinburne on the Stage. 


Ir was a comfortable audience that I found filling the St. 
George’s Hall last Monday evening, when Mr. Swinburne’s 
tragedy Locrine was presented by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. There was smiling handshaking and run- 
ning to and fro, and much pretty doubt about seats. 
People stood, and consulted, and smiled intensely, 
and ran about to kindle their enthusiasms by the 
flash of each other’s pince-nes glasses; and little groups 
formed, and some smiled because they were clever, 
some because they were not, and some were smart, and 
some were sworn to the higher dowdiness. And all 
the while learned carriage-folk poured in, mothers, 
daughters, well-dined fathers, young men with long hair, 
men with o hats, and men in soft hats—all improbably 
bent on me. Mr. Swinburne has been writing 
dramatic poems for years and years; he has written ten. 
No one had ever dreamed of playing a single one of them. 
But these Elizabethan folk—on whom I looked, therefore, 
with amazement—had decreed, by some esoteric feat of ex- 

uisite selection, that Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, Locrine, 
should be played to them this Monday evening. 

Well, it was played to them, and I hope they enjoyed 
it. My own par toodhd was small, _* Elizabethan 
draught raked the stalls. Between the scenes strong men 
rose and huddled on their overcoats. This was a merely 
climatic evil. But as the play proceeded a + gulf fixed 
itself between my book ae | the stage. the copy of 
Locrine with which I had equip myself I found a 
poem ; on the stage I saw only ladies and gentlemen. In 
my book I found fine lines; from the stage there came only 
sound and fury and the tinny rattle of accoutrements. 
Words were inaudible, or reached me only as a stagey 
gabble. On and on it went, this contradiction, this queer 

arallel between a living m under my eye and an 
irrelevant s le on a level with it. And between my 
book and the footlights I surveyed ladies’ heads swathed 
in shawls, like rose-bushes wrapped from the cold. 

The acting of Locrine was not only poor—of that 
I do not so much complain—it was wrongly conceived. 
Here was a drama so poetical in form that two whole 
scenes are written in sonnet sequences, and the rest in 
systems of rhyme more or less complex. Now there is 
only one way in which such a ae drama can be made 
acceptable to an audience. It should be recited, not 

This need not exclude simple costume, and such 
elementary scenery as were used last Monday night. But 
the playing should not be more dramatic the pley. 
For here, as everywhere, the play’s the thing; and if the 
play be no play, but a pare yer dramatic poem, dis- 
cursive and leisured, and as full of the poet’s own by-play 
as of the essential story, why, then simple elocution is the 
one thing needed. Every word, every ~ gen every 
rhythmic device, every nuance of feeling and expression 
should be conveyed to the ear. Shouting and gestures 
ee este Gran hi to secure this; and the 
style of acting at St. 8 was more aj riate 
ray an Adalphe drama tat 6 the delicate work hand. 

For my part, I should have asked nothing better than to 
have been able to lean back in my seat and take in Mr. 
Swinburne’s lines, his words, his thoughts. The proportion 
of these which reached us was miserably small. I should 
then have heard Sabrina’s answer to her mother’s question : 


Dost thou understand, 
Child, what the birds are singing ? 


SABRINA. 


All the land 
Knows that: the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand : 
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The flower-fays, lip to lip and hand in hand, 
Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with s word that falls and crushes 
All song to ce down the river-strand 

And where the hawthorns hearken for the thrushes. 
And all the as pee - sweet and ~ 
That sings teone their singing, an ies 
When we would know if heaven be gay or grey, 
And would not open all too soon our eyes 

To look on no such happy skies 

As sleep brings close and waking blows away. 


I should have heard the many low speeches of Estrild and 


Locrine when that king was being hard pressed by his 
wife, and all his spirit was swayed and clouded by her 
threats of war. 
LoorINnE. 
Estrild, 
Estrild ! 
EsTRILD. 


No soft reiterance of my name 
Can sing my sorrow down that comes and goes 
And colours hope with fear and love with shame. 
Rose hast thou called me: were I like the rose, 
Happier were I than woman: she survives 
Not by one hour (like as of longer lives) 
The sun she lives in and the love he gives 
And takes away ; but we, when love grows sere, 
Live yet, while trust in love no longer lives, 
= = ink for comfort with the dying year, 

eath. 


Miss Lilian McCarthy’s rendering of Guendolen’s part 
was careful, vigorous, talented.. And yet—such was the 
rapidity with which she uttered and stageified the text—it 
was to my book, not to her, that I owed my appreciation of 
many fine lines, as these in which Guendolen is address- 
ing Locrine : 

Dost thou know 
What day records to day and night to night— 
How he whose wrath was oe as hail or snow 
On Troy’s adulterous towers, when treacherous flame 
Devoured them, and our father’s roofs lay low, 
And all their praise was turned to fire and shame— 
All-righteous God, who herds the stars of heaven 
As sheep within his sheepfold—God, whose name 
Compels the wandering clouds to service, given 
As surely as even the sun’s is—loves or hates 
Treason ? 


To do Miss McCarthy justice, she delivered many of her 
lines well, and none better than the last in the poem. 
Looking down on her slain husband and the slain woman, 
her rival, Guendolen soliloquises : 


The gods are wise who lead us—now to smite, 

And now to spare; we dwell but in their sight 

And work but what their will is. What hath been 

Is past. But these, that once were king and queen, 
The sun, that feeds on death, shall not consume 
Naked. Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 

Of these twain foes of mine, in death made one— 

I, that when darkness hides me from the sun, 

Sball sleep alone, with none to rest by me. 

But thou—this one time more I look on thee— 

Fair face, brave hand, weak heart that wast not mine— 
Sleep sound—and God be good to thee, Locrine. 

I was not. She was fair as heaven in spring 

Whom thou didst love indeed. Sleep, queen and king, 
Forgiven ; and if—God knows—being dead, ye live, 
And keep remembrance yet of me—forgive. 


The performance overwhelmed the play. Yet it con- 


vinced me that these “wan legends” (as Mr. Swinburne 
calls them) of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s mythical Britain 
could hold an audience if given with just the measure 
of dramatic art that is necessary for life and variety in 
the hearing. As it was, not a few people left the hall, 
Elizabethan present bolted after 
W. 


and the longest haired 
the second act. 
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Things Seen. 


Italy. 


Tue doctor who stepped hurriedly into the hall, in re- 
sponse to my | said : ‘‘You’re just in time! 
? 


.He’s a chee curious little fellow—a Messenger Boy 
but——” and the doctor shook his head. 

‘“‘ How did the accident happen ?” I asked. 

‘‘Run over byavan. He mg ors to pat a dog that 
was crossing the road, and the ts of the van caught 
him.” 

Then the doctor led me upstairs, and thence to a bed 
at the end of the ward. he boy greeted me with a 
smile, and said apologetically: ‘‘It was such a jolly dog, 
sir 


*“« And how are you?” I asked. 
“Very comfy,” he replied. ‘ Ar’n’t I lucky, master?” 

I followed his eyes, which gazed through the upper 
a of the tall window opposite. I thought of his poor 

roken body, of the pitiful end that was so near, and my 
eyes said: “Why do you call yourself lucky, little 
Messenger Boy ?” 

“No Eee oe tee oe ee the sun bang 
a grees him, ’cept me,” he said gleefully. 

looked again, and there, sure enough, high up, at the 
top of a huge building that abutted upon the hospital 
wall, was a patch of cy | sunlight. He thought a little, 
then he said: ‘‘In Italy the sun always shines, doesn’t it, 
master? J’ve seen Italy,” and his face flamed with pride. 

‘How did you come to see Italy?” I asked, humorin 
him, for his strength was far spent. His eyes open 
wide: ‘‘I was one of the Tourist Club at the Settlement, 
and they took us to Switzerland. And one day we walked 
from—from—lI forget names—up and up and up, through 
snow and over rocks, on and on, till we crept round a hill 
and stood on a ledge of rock, and—and—<(his eyes 
glistened, his breath came quickly)—I saw Italy. There 
was & + valley and lakes and white roads running by 
the sie and sunshine—golly, such sunshine! and the 
water of the lakes was all Blue and sparkled; and on the 
tops of all the mountains was snow, and below them green 
trees. And there were goats, too, and sheep walking 
along the white roads in the sunshine. Not many boys 
have seen Italy, have they, sir?” 

A spasm of pain shook him, but his eyes still held the 
memory of delight. I held his small hand for a moment, 
and then I left this child of the streets, who was so grate- 
ful to the life that had been so unkind to him. But he 
did not know it. He had a brave spirit, that little 
Messenger Boy who had seen Italy. 


The Horizon. 


BerorE a newly-built villa in countrified Wembley I 
saw a carrier’s cart bearing upon its side the name of a 
City van-man. 

On a meadow by the house was the carrier’s boy, 
running up and down like a mad thing, crying out 
‘‘Fields, fields; trees, trees!” and stupping ever and 

in to look at the open view which stretched away to a 


distant peaceful horizon. 
The carrier, seeing me, said with a grin: “’E ain’t 
used to nothing like this, sir; there ain’t much of this sort 


of thing in the Eastinjerdock-road! The Hisle o’ Dawgs 
may be seaside, but it ain’t rooral.”’ 

He whistled the lad to him. The haa gad came up, 
crying out: ‘‘ Father, what’s that line. drawn there ?”’ 

“« Where, my boy?” 

“There! right at the bottom of the sky?” 

The man peered a moment and then said: ‘There 
ain’t no line at all; that’s only because you can’t see no 
further.” The lad stared, mystified; hitherto his horizon 
had been brickwork. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue great English love of gravity on all occasions is also 
American. Solas by the fate of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Rosebery jested himself to doom as a leader; and 
now Mr. Choate, before he has been with us as American 
Ambassador for more than a few days, is beginning to 
realise what a funereal affair office yis. He has been 
condemned by the Press of New York for conduct unbe- 
coming an ambassador and a statesman, and his guilt is 
written boldly on the front of his speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. The Sun advises him to “ kee 
away from any festive gatherings,” and to spend the sav 
time in “‘ the study of public documents.” The New York 
Times, after protesting against ‘‘ questions of high policy 
being made the subject of after-dinner quips,” suggests, 
with all gravity, that ‘‘the ideal ambassador to Great 
Britain would be a deaf mute.” One begins to have a 
hint why the temperance cause makes slow pro, : Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson is sometimes amusing. The tl of 
members of Parliament is proverbial; but there are 
extenuating circumstances: ‘‘a laugh” might be seen by a 
constituent and cost the frivolous senator his seat. English 
statesmen must be hypocrites indeed in their professed 
devotion to the British Constitution if it is true that you 
do not really believe in anything until you are free to 
laugh at it a little; but that saying, being witty in its own 
way, has, of course, no credit in Parliamentary circles. 
The doctors have lately discovered the health-giving 
virtues of laughter ; and as statesmen live long, and then 
do not die of chest disease, one is driven to the conclusion 
that they do laugh a little, if only in their sleeves. 


Tux judges have always tried to redeem the dulness of 
the Bench with jokes—very bad ones, but still jokes. But 
Mr. Justice Bucknill, a new hand, may perhaps find that 
he has presumed too far on the public tolerance. Received 
with great cordiality by his fellow Devonians in London, 
at their recent banquet, the judge said : 


He would give them a tip. If a man who was not a 
Devonshire man were to fall in love with a Devonshire 
girl and were to break his promise, and that young lady 
wanted justice, just let her try it under the roof of the 
Law Courts in the Strand. And if she wanted a jud 
she should not go to Justice Kekewich, because he ae 
dealt with equity, but go to the Common Law side, and 
only have Justice Bucknill. And whatever the merits of 
the case, if they did not happen to accord quite with the 
young lady’s statement, justice would be blind. 

Already the paragraph has been quoted in an Irish paper 
with a leer; in Paris it will be given as the set-off against 
the Dreyfus Case. For in Paris this week dulness has 
reached a climax in the criticism of the AcapEmy’s collec- 
tion of the man-in-the-street’s ideas about Kipling. In 
France, we are solemnly assured, they submit nice literary 
Se to an Academician, not to an omnibus conductor. 
well, cries the paragraphist, might the Parisian send 
down to consult the concierge on the merits of Mallarmé ! 


By the way, at this same Devonian banquet, the name 
of Mr. Kipling evoked the cheer of the evening. Nor was 
the allusion to the fact that Devon claims him as a school- 
boy; it was a chance reference made by Sir Courtney 
Ilbert to the chairman, Sir William White, as a naval 
constructor of monsters “ which only the genius of Rudyard 
Kipling could describe.” 


Tux Society of Women Journalists has performed many 
enterprising things. With its lectures, and what not, it 
has done its full share to amuse or to edify the public. 
But women’s societies are always very much in earnest ; 
and when the women journalists give entertainments 
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other than informatory ones they give them to raise 
funds for the disabled and unl of their profession. 
Their kind-heartedness has brought them good luck. They 
have had a hundred or ire. nog to hand over to women 
writers whose health has failed, or whose opportunities for 
work have been fitful or have ceased. But there are, it 
seems, women journalists who object. They are flourish- 
ing, and they see in the relief of the necessitous a stigma 
on their ing. ‘‘ What does the society mean by in- 
voking the aid of actresses ?” asks Miss Frances Low. 
‘‘The capable journalist,” cries the successful Miss 
Billington, “requires no philanthropic aid, and, indeed, 
resents it.” But if Miss Billington were not capable? or, 
being capable, had an incapacitating illness? ‘“ Every 
pre journalist can earn wae pounds a week,” is the 
testimony of another ; but there, again, one has to say 
there are degrees of pas | Miss Carpenter thinks a 
matinée for the sick and wounded woman journalist ‘‘ most 
humiliating” ; Miss Honor Morten, too, is hostile; and 
Miss Flora Shaw is hardly less irrelevant to the real 
issue when she merely says that she does not know 
that the — exists. The comment of the mere 
man can only be that the successful woman journalist 
is unduly sensitive. It is no discredit to her that some of 
her colleagues are aye or unlucky; and that 
others who are clever and lucky wish to raise, by common 
and agreeable devices, a fund for the unfortunate. Artists, 
actors, musicians, have all of them their sick and wounded 
funds; and Sir Edward Poynter, Sir Henry Irving, and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, instead of roclaiming to the world 
that they are not paupers, take the chair at dinners given 
in aid of their benevolent funds. Nobody has ever 
objected, not even a capable actress who could make three 
pounds a week and wanted the world to know it. Even if 
the criticism is one of method and not of principle, and 
deals with the rival merits of a dinner or a matinée, the 
rocedure of the — of Women Journalists seems to 
e very needlessly a ed. 


THERE have been a good many consultations during the 
last few weeks among those responsible for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s, and an official reply will shortly be made to 
the criticisms lately appearing in the daily press. 


Mr. Lanz-Fox Pirr and Lady Edith Douglas have 
had a sensation denied to most people—they have read 
the announcement that they are Buddhists. A good many 
English people have had a vague sort of reputation of 
having joined the ancient religions of the East; and some 
with a little more reason than that behind this last 
rumour. In the case of Byron it was absurd, and in 
that of Sir Richard Burton it was misinformed. In our 
day theosophy has been an undeniable link between the 
East and the West; and the “ Light of Asia ” has glim- 
mered over London. It is hard to demand of a man, on 
the eve of his marriage, a profession of faith; but Mr. 
Lane-Fox Pitt, who has no second-hand knowledge of the 
East, would probably, if called upon, be quite willing to 
say that Christianity—and Buddhism too, for that matter 
—falls short of any true expression of the hearts of their 
founders. They are still of the world. Their followers 
do not serve each other all for love and nothing for reward ; 
and the ideal of aloofness from earth is reached in per- 
fection by only a few—-some wandering Fakirs among the 
number. Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt is against the numbering of 
the people as of this religion or that; he is against 
nomi , and he would deny the right of a man to join 
a religion he did not mean to live by. It is a little irony 
of fate, therefore, that he should have been himself made 
the subject of a startling religious census, and should 
have been announced to all the world as the thing he 
is not. 
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What America Reads. 


Acarin the American Bookman discloses to us the book 
preferences of Transatlantic readers. Its rts are 
made up to the end of February. Thirty lists in all are 
given, covering most of the t cities, but unaccountably 
omitting Boston. These lists show that the six most 
popular books in the United States and Canada at the 
present time are: 


The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 
Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 


It is in ing to see that Mr. Kipling’s Day’s Work 
comes out first in popularity. Mr. Dooley is popular, but 
its satire has not driven romance into a corner. 

The popularity of David Harum, which heads the list in 
no fewer than seven centres, is very noticeable. This 
novel is published in England by Messrs. Pearson. It is 
et to think that its author, Edward Noyes West- 
cott, died before the public verdict had been pronounced 
on his work. He lived only long enough to finish the 
story, which is remarkable for its vigorous portrayal of an 
original and humorous type of character peculiar to central 
New York State. 

We give below a few lists which seem to be typical or 
remarkable : 


New York (Downtown). 


1, Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

2. David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

3. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

4. The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

5. Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

6. Adventures of Francois. Weir Mitchell. 
Curcaao. 

1. David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

2. Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

3. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

4, Red Rock. T.N. Page. 

5. The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

6. The Law of Psychic Phenomena. Thomson J. 


Hudson. 


CrInoInnaTI. 


a 


. Benner’s Prophecies of the Ups and Downs of 
Prices. 

. When Knighthood was in Flower. E. Caskoden. 

David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

. Cyrano de Bergerac. E. Rostand. 

Anglo-Saxon Superiority. E. Demolins. 

. Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 


PumaDEpHi, Pa. 


. Old Chester Tales. M t Deland. 
David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

. Castle Inn. S. Weyman. 

. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 
. Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 


> on Hm Go bo 
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Toronto, CanapDA, 


1. With Kitchener to Khartum. G. W. Steevens, 
2. Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

3. A Fleet in Being. Rudyard Kipling. 

4. Afterwards * Ian Maclaren. 

5. Black Rock. R. Connor. 

6. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of Competition No. 24. 


A PUBLISHING firm (we wrote last week) is just now yoes anew 
series of literary m hs of English writers. e programme, 
as at present announced, includes only one woman wri 

Eliot. Mr, W. P. James, in commenting in the St. James's Gazette 
upon this circumstance, suggests that the readers of the ACADEMY 
should be called upon to draw up a list of women writers that deserve 
inclusion, together with the critics best fitted to deal with them. 
We took the hint, and offered a prize of one guinea to the best list of 
six monographs on the lines of those in the “English Men of 
Letters” series, the subject of each being an English woman writer 
of this century (exclusive of George Eliot), and the monographer a 
living English author, either man or woman. 

The response has been full and interesting, and the task of select- 
ing the best lists is not easy. We have, however, decided to give 
the prize to Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, The Clapham School, High-street, 
Clapham, S.W., for the following : 


Emily Bronté. By A. 0. Swinburne, 
Charlotte Bronté. By W. E. Henley. 

Mrs, Browning. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Christina Rogsetti. By Mrs. Meynell. 
Harriett Martineau. By John Morley. 

Mrs, Gaskell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


It is not an ideal list—Miss Austen, for example, is of more 
importance than either Miss Martineau or Miss Rossetti—but it is 
good, and the books would be of great interest. Popular opinion, 
as gathered from the lists before us, is with Mr. Ratcliffe in two of 
his selections, a large number of competitors wishing Mrs. Meynell 
to write of Miss Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne of Emily Bronté. Mrs, 
Meynell is also bracketted with Mrs. Browning on several lists, 
But the most recurring association on the papers are Miss Austen 
and Mr. Dobson, and Charlotte Bronté and Mr. Shorter. Several, 
however, wish Mr. Lang to write of Miss Austen and several Mr. 
Birrell, while one competitor suggests very happily that Mr. Howells 
should do so. Mr. rors | James is also named in this connexion, 
and truly his book should be a joy. Mr. Birrell is allied by several 
readers to Mrs. Browning, and there is a pretty general feeling 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward should make a monograph of someone, 
Now it is Harriet Martineau, now Mrs. Gaskell, now Charlotte 
Bronté, while one paper that Mrs, Ward should herself be 
a subject, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the critic. Among good sugges- 
tions are Emily Bronté by Miss Olive Schreiner, Harriet Martineau 
Gaatell by Bt. George Gisng Wie cos poet hale Wijenesth be 

y Mr. issing. In one paper geworth is 
handed over to Mr. W. B. Yeats, and in another Hannah More to 


: J. 8. London; L. C. J., E. W., 
Banff ; J. 0., London ; 
E. R. F., Hylton; F. G., London; A. W. Tak Bs Bay 
Gartcosh M. C., Bradford ; M. H. L., Sheffield ; E. U., London ; 
. F., London; A, W. P., Londonderry ; 
; C. E, D., Upper Norwood ; E. M. C., London ; 
. J., London ; E, A., Todmorden; 8. R. J., 
m; T.C., Buxted; H. J., Crouch End ; C. C., 
., London; T. B. D., Bridgwater; G. B. A., 
H., London ; 
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London ; Mrs, E, M., Bedford Park ; A. E. J. 
Sutton ; A. L., Davos-Platz ; and one other, name missing. 


Competition No. 25. 


THERE is, as we have already announced, a movement on foot to 
establish a memorial to the late Mr. William Black, the author of 
Madcap Violet, and a score or so of other stories which have been 
read in their thousands all over the world. The suggestion came 
from Lord Archibald Campbell, and a Committee now been 
formed, the constitution of which was explained in the ACADEMY last 
week, to translate itintofact. It has been proposed that a lifeboat, 
bearing Mr. Black’s name, should be endowed and placed at a station 
in the western Highlands. Alternative plans are—“ a beacon light,” 
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“Scholarship for a Highland lad to be held at a Scotch University,” 
“a cotina Highland hospital,” “ a cot in a London hospital for the 
benefit of Scots” ; bat noShing has yet been decided upon. the 
hope of a more suitable practical suggestion resulting, we ask our 
readers to consider the memorial week in connexion with our 
Prize Competition. To the author of what seems to us the most 
fitting scheme of keeping green Mr. Black's fame, a cheque for a 
guinea will be sent. It should be borne in mind by all competitors 
that Mr. Black was a keen optimist, a sportsman, a passionate lover 
of nature, especially as she is found in Scotland, and one who 
delighted, in his books, in his power to create beautiful — 
womanhood and brave men. Briefly, he was an open-air idealist : 

fact that should not be lost sight of in considering the form ° 
memorial to him should take. It must also be remembered that 
a large sum is not likely to be subscribed. Hence if £2,000 is taken 
as the outside amount of the cost of the memorial (although more 
may, of course, be received), competitors will be on the safe side. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcapEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 28. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 368, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Ricln ‘Riad 
Week ending Thursday, March 23. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Smith ir. P.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 


anim tenets iaenentenaiieiennne indeninmmmaniatalintas (Clark) 12/0 
Jowets ( (B , Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous...........++++++. (Murray) 7/6 
Batler (H, M.), Universit Sw Other Sermons ......... (Macmillan & Bowen) 


), Banners of the Christian Faith 
(Wells Gardner) 3/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Yonge (C. M.), Cameos from English History. spores a 
ig 


Ingram (Rt, Rev. A. F. 





ioanais Cen ntury... wee lan) 5/0 
Mends (B, 8.), Life of Admiral ‘sir William ‘Robert “Mends . peneasiad (Murray) 16/0 
Bearne (C.), Lives and Times of the Early Valois a cocccceesees (Unwin) 10/6 
Church (Rev. A. J.), Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition ........0...00 (poses 1 
TE Cele Waals GENIE « ccsscccee. csccesdeiscnduc-ehetpbbbutbeanionninesnennaninnl Seeley) 2/0 
Adama (G. B.), Buropean History ... .....ccccccccsescssserseseeesenseeces (Macmillan) 6/6 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 

Weir (J.), The Dawn of Reason +. (Macmillan) 5/0 


Hueppe (Dr, F.), The Principles ‘of Bacteriology 
(Open Court vii Co.) 9/0 
Young (T. B.), On Contenarians ...00.....sccecssersseeseessessessevenserseeces Layton 
Schubert (8. Mathematical Essays and Recreatio 
(Open ——— Publishing Co.) 3/6 
Rogers (A, K.), A Brief Introdrction to Modern cecmillan) net 6/0 
ne 


Patten (S. N.), The Development of English Thought ...... Macmillan) net 10/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Cask: 6B. 2, >, Fie Ghar OB Tati secntscncecenspeeqeesntncetetcinegsiooman (Dent) net 4/6 
Johnstone (C. L.), Christian and Jewish ou to the Holy Land 
«Church Newspaper Co.) net 2/6 
Gomme (G. L.), The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: English Topo- 
graphy. Part XI.: Siaffordshire—Suffolk .........c0secseresees (Stock) 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin 
Camb. Univ. abl 10,0 
Quese’ 8 College, Galway: Calendar for 1898-99......(Univ. soem, 5 Dublin 
irkman (F. B.), Les Gaulois et Les Francs ..........cseee-+ seseeees lack) net 1/3 
Sidgwick (A.), The Aneid of Vergil. Book Filho. cctesens Camb. ae Press) 1/6 
Sanderson (F. W.), Geometry for Young Beginners... (Camb. Univ. Press) 1/4 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Grierson (F.), Modern Mysticism ............ cocconccececsensnooes (George tenes net 3/6 
Verhaeren (E.), POOMS ........serrerseesserssesesee ersnesecsesssnrssesesssresees (Lane) .net 5/0 
SE iin Uta ED cctincusitiasntescitibiis  eogeiivmmmediunibinniabinscieuaile (Lane) net 5/0 


Smith (8. J.), D’Enambuc, Governor of St. Martinique: a Drama 

(Cornish) net i/0 
Nietzsche (F.), A Guatione GE Marae. POGERS ccc.e cccscccoccctecccenees (Unwin) 8/6 
Gwynn (8.), Tennyson : a Critical segue cosecccseoocccesosccsccesscsesesees (Blackie) 2/6 
Bierce (A.), Fantastic Fables ........... sssseee seeeeeeee (Putnam’s Sons) 3/6 








Williams (F. H.’, English Roses ......-...........ccccsescses.s. .(8impkin) 6/0 
Roberts (W. R.), Longinus on the Sublime... oc. (Camb. Univ. Press) 9/0 
Announcements. 


Messrs. BuiackieE & Son have arranged to issue in this 
country a concise dictionary of English etymology recently 
published by Karl Triibner, of Strasburg, and written in 
English. It has been drawn up by Prof. F. Kluge and F. Lutz, 
and intended by the authors to serve ‘as an introduction to 
the history of the English language.” 


Lorp Rosperts has written an introduction for From 
Cromwell to Wellington—Twelve Soldiers, which will be published 





in the course of a few days by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 
The general editor is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 

Messrs. CuHatto & Wuinpus have in the press, for early 

ublication, the new book by the author of The Glamour of the 
) nner which is called Through a Keyhole. Overheard by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 

Mr. JoHN Murray writes: ‘I notice that in the list of 
the twelve best books of the Soring, in the AcADEMy just 
— you state the price of George Borrow’s Life as 36s, 

@ price is 32s.” 





eli anes wy DAY. ONE SHILLING. 
agnificently illustrated. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


CROMWELL and ne pourt. af ae ond Amoodotes 
Florian of Portraits of Uliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Stewart Coleg cnt ya 
Photograph of Cromwell's Death-Mask. 

THE PRINCESS XENIA: a Wavet, By H. B. Marriott W 
iastated be T. de ape 4 Story of Adventure by the Author of tek ered 


The hdvesturees 
Asraors of ROME. By Arthur Symons. The article describes 
wih sare oe y and insight moderna of the life of the Eternal City, It is 
elaborately Instrated by F. V. Du M 
THE TRIAL of the “OREGON.” By Rear-Admiral L A. 
BEARDSLEE, cae. Illustrated by Edward | wards and Carlton T. Chap~an. 
The author, who was of the 





Board that tested the + Oregon” af 
don fone che was Sa, gives a graphic account of her trial trip, and i the 
ee S aa construction that enabled the *‘ vregon” to make her 

late war. 
vers SAO CASE of the PRINCESS ESME. By Chaim berts. 
A narrative A FAL, - gttng ihe tracts tragie decth of Turkish ‘Brneess, ant les 


trating the confi ween the ancient Mohammedan and 
the modern ideas of liberty. 
Teearens DAYS in UNEXPLORED MONTENEGRO. Abundantly 
THe APE of DEATH. By Andrew Witsen, “DBD. A lar 
presentation of the latest psychological explanation of the phenomenon of 
Fem, Banees So e Fagen GERVERA. . a Amorienn poe 
rominen Tucuing the officers 
grews of the tH ia warships, aud hime imocif resoued th e Spanish Admiral. He 
has dictated the stosy of his exploit to's stenograi 


vou oven WEDDING souenays. ‘a Novel. By W. D. 
Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the World, 15s, 
London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An ones Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a Mo ena Writer. 


ustrated in the best style and printed on su 
RLD. By Dr. RB 











WONDERS » of the BIRD WO 
BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Beautifully printed on superfine per. Uniform with ‘‘ Sweetheart 
oes oy ~ “Grimm’s Fairy ” & Large crown 8vo, cloth 


** One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a 
bird-lovin, S len Dany News. - ‘e 
“ Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as 
the most brilliant of convers stionalists.”—Country Lis. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 
BESSY HAWKER, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 

stor rae fr abo iy this podond 2 opeaws ane the tone and influence of this 

very successful bit of work.’’—Booxmar, 


MARY GIFFORD, MB. By L. T. Meade, Author 

of “ A Princess of the Gutter,” ‘Under the Dragon Throne,” &c. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards, 6s, F 

** Mrs. Meade’s story shows us plainly what a anaes ossession know- 

ledge is in the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her li 
into her hands und to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in t 
person of Elsie Tomlinson how neurotic disease can be cured by ft . 
Sulness in the service of humantty. The story te inspiring a Full ap 
interest.” —-YorKsSHIRE HERALD. 


A New Novel "rO" Author of “‘ Three Girls Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel. F Heddle. 
Illustrated »y Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 

“ The author of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect 
good work from her, and has just expectation, The characters in the 
tale are all alive, each is individual, none are bene one, Aunt Petro- 
nella, has come to stay with eve reader, We do not remember any figure in 
fection 80 —— since Mrs Clifford’s Aunt Anne.”—W ox. 

“ A simple story charmingly told.”—Punca. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. eee 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, es. 
= Wont cams tion the most ognivelty book of - kind which da hese 
seen, from 8 inimita?le allegory are dainte 
peaciny ey told, pow the glamour of the old romance vesqoen each p ceneue 
bevees The b is bea produced, a a to Peete the 
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J. M. DENT & COS PUBLICATIONS. 





THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


cloth, 1s, 6d. net; limp lamb skin, 2s. net per volume. 


Pott 8vo, 
WORDSWORTH'S | PRELUDE ; or, Growth of a Poet's Mind. 
0. MOORE-SMITH, M.A., St. John's College, C 
$e Bhglist Literature at Firtn Vollege, Sheffjeld. 


bridge, 
sourese. LIFE of. NELSON. With Table of Dates, &c , 


SWIFT'S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With an Appendix by 
AITKEN, Author of “ The Life of 8 With 


BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI ona | URN-BURIAL. 
lossary by Miss URSULA HOLM 
LAMB'S. ESSAYS of ELIA. > 3 ‘vale: With Notes by 
Cp sg Trinity College, Dublin; Editor of the ‘“‘ Oxford 


} At 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Index of Quotations and Glos- 
sary by W. WORRALL. 


MALORY’S | MORTE I D’ARTHUR. In 4vols. Edited by the 
a Photogravure Frontispiece from Pictures by Aubrey 


volame 
Beardsley. 
FLORIO’S MONTAIGHE.— as 6 } vols. With Notes, Glossary, 


nd Appendix by A. R 
CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 3 vols. With 


and Biographical Table by G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A. 
CHAPMAN'S ODYSSEY, In 2 vols. With Glossary by 
USE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
BOSWELL'S. LIFE of JOHNSON. In 6 vols. With Notes 
Table of Dates by ARNOLD GLOVER. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Austin 


MILTON'S “POEMS. 2 vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


CHAPMAN'S ILIAD. In 2 vols. With Glossary by W.H. D. 


LAW'S. SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. 
Edited by R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


BOSWELL'S TOUR to the | HEBRIDES with Dr. JOHNSON. 
th Notes by ARNOLD 


THE "HIGH HISTORY of t the “HOLY GRAAL. Translated 
the first time from French by D. SEBASTIAN EVANS. With 
yt ng With Frontispieces and Titles by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


Ta 2 vols. 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS 5 of ST. FRANCIS. Newly Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Prof. W. ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Scholar 


of Magdalene College, Cambeidos, &e., = With Frontispiece and Title 
by Laurence Housman, 


BEN JONSON’S DISCOVERIES. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A., General Editor of the Temple Classi 
MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited by Mr. ‘Robert Steele. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLES PLATTS. 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. In 2 vols, Edited by Walter 
THE GOLDEN BOOK of MARCUS AURELIUS. Editkd by 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. Edited by the General Editor 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER and 
HERBERT, Ac. In2vols. Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


SELDEN'S TABLE TALK. With Bibliographical Note by 
the GENERAL EDITO 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by the General Editor. 


CARLYLES &. SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by G. Lowes 


BURNS’S POEMS and SONGS. 2 vols. Edited by W. A. 
ORAIGIE. 


KEATS’S LONGER POEMS. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 


BROWNING'S PARACELSUS. Edited by G. Lowes 


BROWNING’S MEN and WOMEN. Edited by Buxton Forman 


AURORA LEIGH. | we? Mrs. E. B. Browning. Edited by 
BUXTON FO 


DE QUINCEY: ri Cor Confessions of an Opium Eater. Edited by 


WALTER J 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 2 vols. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
ase Sa ps. C8 Carter’s Translation. 2 vols. Edited 


CARLYLE'S. PAST aaa PRESENT. Edited by G. Lowes 
SHELLEY’S SHORTER POEMS. Edited by Buxton Forman. 


1799. 





WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. Edited by Prof. G. C. Moore- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW ROMANCE BY FRED WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 4s, 6d. 


MANY WAYS OF LOVE: 


A Story of Russian Court Life in the Time of 
Catharine the Great. 
“A good breezy novel of love and intrigue and fighting.”—Academy,. 





A NEW CELTIO ROMANCE. BY GRACE RHYS. 


MARY DOMINIC. tm er. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


ily Telegraph.—‘ A of Irish rustic life that palpitates with 
ae. soul agony, and is infinitely pathetic.” 

Daily Chronicle.—** The main characters are admirably drawn ; the illusion 
of the cader complete, and the tragic accumulation and climax are achieved 
with delicate artirtic feeling. The author makes no strain for effect—hers is 
that unconscious art of the literary maker, whose master instiuct is to be true 


to nature,” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS,” &c. 


SI ELAN KA : @ Forest Picture ; and other Stories. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWIOZ. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Dai y Telegraph.—“ It is impossible to convey the intimate knowledge and 
the descriptive power shown by Sienkiewicz in the sketch, even more impos- 
sibla to explain how keen are the eye and the eur of the poet of Nature, 
unconsciously idealising her.’ 


A NEW BOOK BY MR, F. ANSTEY, AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA,” &c. 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS: « matrimonia 


yo na Tilustrated by 8. Forrest. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
net. 

Punch.—* Just get this story of Mr. Anstey’s, and you will be kept amused 
and interested for a good couple of hours...... The Baron wishes there were 
more stories of the same sort.” 


MEDIZAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


“* One of the best publications of its class.”"— Daily News. 

“ A new and beautiful vista is opened to the book lover by sach a series of 
books as that now before us......Few guide-books have such a varied and 
fascinating theme, or are written with such knowledge, freshness, and 
sympathy.” — Manchester Courier. 





NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROUEN. By Theodore A. Cook, Author of “ Old 


Touraine,”’ &c. With over 60 Illustrations by M. Helen James and Jane 
E. Cook, and 6 Maps, In 1 vol., xvi. + 400 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. net. 


PERUGIA. By m. Symonds and Miss Lina Duft- 


GORDON. With upwards of 40 Illustrations by M. Helen James, and a 
Map of the Town. In 1 vol., xv. + 326 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 

8s, 6d, net. Secund Edition. 
* St. James's Gazette.—“ * Perugia’ is a very charming book, which gives a 
better _ of medieval Italy and the mediwval man than many more preten- 
tious volumes.’ 


NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headlam. [Rea 'y shortly. 


TOLEDO. By Miss Menneh Lynch [I preparation. 





THE BALZAC CENTENARY. 1899. 
** The worthiest, and not the least lasting, 
monument that admiration could raise.’’ 


BALZAC’S COMEDIE HUMAINE. 


COMPLETE IN 4 VOLUMES, 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
An entirely New Translation by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, Mrs, CLARA 
BELL, and JAMES WARING. 
With 120 Etchings by W. Boucher, D. Murray-Smith, and J. A. Symington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net per volume. 
*,* For Large Paper Edition apply to the Bo kseliers, 

Glasgow Herald.—“ The series has the singular merit of being so idiomatic 
and natural that those who do vot know the original might easily take it to be 
an English story of Parisian life, and yet so true to Balzac's manner that those 
who are familiar with him will recognise many of his peculiarities even in the 


version, and almost find themselves doubting whether they are reading him in 
French or English.” 





4A CATALUGUE MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 





NOW READY.—Sent Free on receipt of address. 
D. DICKINSON’S CATALOGUE of 


SECOND-H 
LANGUAGES. Incl Including s Bare a u 
Di urma, A 
—% aepainin "Atrios, In Arabic, Persian, &c. ; Ancient 


eal I7engunges Ghaldes, Greek, Byrias — 
ten-On SALE at’ their OLD BUOK STORE, 


n, 
XY, ye Street, London. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


B42 DEKKER’ 8 & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & 00., , a7, “Bono Square, Lowpow, W. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
eall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, :‘rders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND aa BOOKS 


+ E.0. tte 
; illustrated aliy- built 


eines ‘or fast folding —-y ublieation x = 2%, or 32-page 
“avi at one operation. 
ce 





T. PAUL'S Pun aBATesy BOHOOL, 
COLET pag LOMO. W +4 
ation to, be be uae 


M.A. Scholar of 
the last School Year 21 
at Oxford Cuteng ond Cons 


» Mr. J. 


oe eh 


ealided for Medi M -- ape 
Seared tam these successes had 
secetved Chale casty elucstien at 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
The Right Hon. Sir — 0. TREVELYAN, Bart., 





at the WHITE- 


the 1 ANNIVERSARY DINN 
R00} W., on THURS- 


At 
HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPO 
DAY, Apnit 20th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 

The Anniversary Committee will be lad if those gentlemen 
ad anes —~¥ invited and are willin; So pe} oe = 
v re) signify their in tention ss soon 

sible ta the y Geka A. [aewetrs Roserrts, Pa Adelphi 
‘errace, W. = 


OYAL BELFA8sT ACADENICAL 
NSTITUTION 





In uence of the resignation of the present Head Master 
| the Mathemati ‘ERSHIP 
ent will be | VACANT on ist July. The 
A. E. salary of the post will be £250 per m, and the 

noua ee will be aad to eter on cnhes s duties on 
1st 

Can 


‘one requested to send to the rim their 
i it of age ies of testimonials, 
on or before Thursday, 20th April. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BRILLIANT NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


acc |A Daughter of the Vine. 
A Daughter of the Vine. 
A Daughter of the Vine. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A Daughter of the Vine. 
A Daughter of the Vine. 

















RoraL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5a, Pall 
MANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6, in- 


lading special Ex-libris Exhibition, Adm 
ner ree CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Beo, 





giver. to anyone wishing to 
a uelitis pabtathe! the wooo for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
Departments conducted. 

“oO 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 40s. each offered ; “* Keramic Sonert, at 1872; “Hutt ting 
Reminiscences amet Sola Paris,” Endymion,” 1818; 


* Deer Stalking. “iss8; * Hamerton's 
i "Froude 's Short Studies,” 4 vols. ag 


3 vols. ais GREAT PBOORSHOB, Jot John am Bright Bereck, 
Birmingham PES 1) ULE =aN 


TPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 
Multi- Copies. Addons, dina EMris, Socks Oe Crescent, N. Ww. 


LOVERS OF ALL GOOD BOOKS 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the 
most complete and handsome Edition yet issued. 
Coloured ntispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, Sold in Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application. 
W. THACKER & CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 











“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No, 25, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
365) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Crre = 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 





OYAL INDIAN = SESRIN G COL- 
LEGE, Coopers H 


The COURSE f STUDE & to fit an = 
Samy seaman te sn Bases 


= loyment in 

tudents will eae fited tn ber, 1899. Cy 
Sf State will offer them for Com: <E Vonks Povatfowa snd 
Three ye- 


Public Works Depa inthe’ af 
the Accoun oy lA and 


rs apply to Snoasrany, at College.” 


MUDIB’ S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


eee FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
PANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
exchange of 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
atthe houses of Subscribers) from TWO G@ BAS per — 


COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends ee ee in oun SUB- 
SORIPTION, and thus lessen the 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terma. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OrFrsrep at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SOIENOE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpor ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawonzstzr, 


Yasin LITERATURE (FREE). 
THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 


“ PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 





“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 


THE REV. DR. CROSSKEY— 
“ SALVATION : Waar Ir Is anv Is Nor.” 
Apply, by letter, to Lapy Wruson, 86, Church Road, 
Richm Surrey, 





A Daughter of the Vine. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With a Vandyck Portrait of the Author. 
h: 





- Mr. W. L, Covurtysy says, panna 
4 out one is carri 

Pay of being in the hands of a master of the 
craft.” 


SERVICE & PATON, 5, Henrietta St., W.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


HUME NISBET’S NEW ROMANCE, 
In One Volume, Illustrated Cover, price 3s. 6d, 


COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS 


By the Author of “‘ A Sweet Sinner.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
In One Volume, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d, 


HANDSOME PHIL. 
By the Author of “George Geith,” “The Senior 
Partner,” &c., &c. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 
W. Le \ ome entitled ‘The of Tempta- 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 


By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 














THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 
By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Tlustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 
** Of conspicuous merit.””—Scotsman. 
“We have read Mr. Arnold’s — with bite Opinion 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND cancer 
In Paper Cover, price 1s, 


RAILWAY SKETCHES. 


By MARY F. CROSS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O, 








